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Photography is a very closely integrated process. 
For this reason it is impossible completely to isolate 
for consideration any single aspect of it; for this 
aspect will shortly reveal itself as conditioned by and 


inseparable from other aspects. 


Consequently, on the subject of Exposure, this 
book somewhat overlaps ground previously covered 
in Projection Control, and I have been obliged to in- 
clude, in Notan and Chiaroscuro, some matters that 
might appear more germane to composition than to 


lighting. 


Chapter Eight and a part of Chapter Ten contain 


material that has previously appeared in Camera 


Craft. 


WILLIAM MORTENSEN. 


Laguna Beach, 


July, 1935. 


Pictorial Lighting 


INTRODUCTION 


The first photographic light was the uncontrolled light of the 
sun. When the photographers set up shop indoors, efforts at light- 
ing control made their appearance. Daylight still was used, but fil- 
tered through a north skylight and subdued and diffused by screens 
and reflectors. 


This was in many respects an excellent photographic light, and 
at its best was not greatly different from the “Basic Light” that will 
be hereafter discussed and described. But in general it inclined to 
a watery quality, and was definitely lacking in crispness. It was 
further limited by the fact that it was subject to but little control, 
was constantly varying in actinic quality, and was available for only 
a few hours in the day. 


About twenty years ago electricity invaded the studios and 
photographers proceeded to go quite light mad. Studios everywhere 
blossomed out with lights of every imaginable size and shape, squirt- 
ing their rays at the terrified sitter from all angles. We had front 
lights, top lights, back lights, rim lights, cross lights, spot lights, um- 
brella lights, arc lights. incandescent lights, Cooper-Hewitt lights and 
Klieg lights. We had lights in banks, in tiers, in borders and in 
clusters. 


In short, we had lights. But amidst it all there was no system, 
no consistency, no clear idea of the real purpose of light. The aver- 
age professional was quite bewildered and enmeshed in the sense- 
lessly towering complication of his apparatus. And for the amateur 
there was no hope at all—even though he might be so fortunate (or 
possibly “unfortunate” is the better word) as to be able to afford 
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such costly equipment. The saddest part of it was that this compli- 
cation was absolutely unneeded. All the pictures taken indoors that 
illustrate this book were made with but two lighting units of 500 
watts each. 

In this volume is presented a system of lighting, equally adapt- 
able to the uses of the professional or amateur, and capable of a wide 
range of expression with the smallest possible number of units. The 
system has consistency and continuity in that all types of lighting it 
embraces are produced by adjustment of the same units. Nor does 
it aim at freak or startling effects; rather, the system is postulated on 
making the most of photography’s unique capacities and on 
observing its limitations. 

Far more than considerations of convenience are involved in 
this move for simplification. In a clutter of equipment lies the way 
to aesthetic, as well as economic, bankruptcy. Nothing can so dis- 
tract one from the main issue in an art as the piling up of incidentals 
that go along with it. In photography this mania for equipment has 
gone to the most absurd extremes. The advertising pages of every 
photographic publication set forth in high astounding terms the 
advantages and virtues of dozens upon dozens of expensive gadgets 
that you simply cannot afford to be without. And thousands of 
pictures are ruined every day because the photographer is too con- 
cerned with his latest acquisition of equipment to pay any attention 
to the picture he is taking. 

In the discipline imposed by sharp limitation one is forced to 
take note of the thing that is being done, rather than the means by 
which it is done. If the photographer is over-conscious of his eqip- 
ment, you may be very sure that those who look at his pictures will 
be so likewise. Many pictures by the nature of their lighting lead 
the attention right outside the frame to the clusters of spots and 
broads that you know are lurking there. 

The process of photography is a complicated one, even at best. 
But when all the lights have been adjusted, and all the tripods set, 
and all the lenses focused, and all the shutters clicked, and all the 
chemicals mixed, and all the films and prints developed, and all the 
filter factors, gammas and Scheiners have had their say—the only 
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thing that matters in the slightest degree is the picture. Only by the 
most drastic and determined simplification all along the line is it 
possible to give to the production of the picture itself that concen- 
tration of effort that it requires. 


Light has been, from the beginning of man’s days on this earth, 
a subject of wonderment. A baby’s first gesture of awareness is to 
reach toward the light. In savage theology light is beneficent and 
kindly, and darkness is the manifestation of powers of evil. There 
is, thus, even from these earliest associations, a strong emotional 
power inherent in light. In the modern theatre, light plays an 
essential part in creating mood and enhancing the emotional struc- 
ture of the drama. In the staging of his music dramas, Richard 
Wagner showed particular awareness of the direct emotional effec- 
tiveness of lighting. There have even been efforts at creating a 
completely independent art of light, in which the movement and 
ebb and flow of colored light should be the sole means of expression. 


Because this feeling for light goes back to such a deep-lying 
primitive strain in all of us, we are apt in experimenting with lighting 
to over-stress its emotional characteristics and to indulge exclusively 
in startling contrasts and deep shadows. This procedure forgets the 
fact that there is another characteristic of lighting which is much 
more important to photography and to the graphic arts in general. 
This characteristic is so obvious and so close to us that it is easily 
overlooked. This is the fact that light, in the world as well as in art, 
is primarily and fundamentally something to see by; not the means 
of telling a story or the means of stirring an emotion, but simply and 
solely the means by which things are rendered visible. The business 
of photography, as one of the graphic arts, is to display images. The 
best light is that which best displays those images. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Equipment. 


This is the equipment required for the lighting system hereafter 
described: 


Two 500-watt projector lamps mounted with 614-inch 
bowl-shaped reflectors on folding standards. 


A small flat reflector mounted on a similar folding standard. 


A matt-white background, not smaller than eight feet by 
ten. ne 


That’s all. Figure 1 shows all the lighting equipment used in 
all the illustrations in this volume. Some readers who are me- 
chanically minded with a deeply bred love of complexity may feel 
affronted at the slimness of the list. To these, apologies are offered, 
with the suggestion that they take up integral calculus. 


It should not be necessary to make apologies for achieving a 
simplification in the complicated procedures of photography, but 
such is the perversity of human nature, that people are often insulted 
when shown a simpler way of doing a thing that they have accom- 
plished by Herculean efforts. Simplicity of equipment also goes 
against an instinct very strong in many amateur photographers— 
a sort of magpie instinct for collecting pretty, gaudy trifles. These, 
if they cannot break themselves of the habit, might perhaps with 
ereater profit take up collecting old china. 


Figure 1 


The equipment 


The 500-watt projection lamps are somewhat expensive, but 
with careful handling will burn longer than their rated 50 hours.* 
These are preferable to photofloods, which diminish rapidly in bril- 
liance during their short life. The bowl-shaped reflectors should be 
aluminum painted on the inside. Do not use silvered or glass re- 
flectors. There should be a joint at the top of the standard enabling 
the lamp and shade to be tilted somewhat. 


The flat reflector is used only in connection with the Dynamic 
Light described in Chapter Six. It consists merely of a white-painted 
piece of ply-wood, about two feet by three. 


If you are interested in nothing but close-up head studies, the 
white background may be slightly smaller than indicated in the 


*The General Electric 500-watt T-20 bulb on medium base is the type recommended. 
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list above. But for full-length figures or pictorial groups, ten feet 
wide by eight feet high is the smallest practicable size. A smoothly 
plastered white kalsomined wall makes the best of backgrounds. 
Other backgrounds that have been successfully used have been made 
of white muslin stretched over a wooden frame and of a specially 
manufactured white window shade that can be rolled up on a spring 
roller when not in use. The important qualifications of the back- 
eround are that it be white, of ample size, and free from wrinkles, 
gloss or blemishes. 


The studio space should not be smaller than fourteen feet wide 
and eighteen feet long. The background is set across one end of this 
space. The side-walls adjacent to the background should be light in 
colour; a light tan or gray is preferable to white. Windows in the 
room should be provided with curtains so that daylight may be sub- 
dued. It is not necessary to be able to darken the room; but it is 
very important that direct sunlight be excluded. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Two Modes of Representation 


There are two classes of differences in sensation that may be 
utilized in representing an object in terms of graphic art. The first 
class consists of differences in local colour. For example: the dress 
may be red, the shoes green, the hair black, the eyes brown, etc., 
etc. Photographically, these would appear as differences in local 
tones of gray; the dress dark gray, the shoes light gray, etc. The 
second class consists of differences in illumination. Thus, the orbits 
may be shadowed by the over-hanging brows, the nose may cast a 
shadow across the cheek, there may be a spot of brilliant illumina- 
tion on the forehead, and there may be brilliant high-lights in the 
eyes. In the recording of these two types of differences—differences 
in local colour or tones, and differences in illumination—the artist 
accomplishes graphic representation. But the manner of his repre- 
sentation varies greatly according to which class of differences he 
emphasizes. These two classes of differences are the basis of the 
two modes of representation with which this chapter deals. 


These two modes are known, respectively, as NOTAN and 
CHIAROSCURO. Unfortunately, there are no _ corresponding 
English terms that exactly express their meaning. Notan (a Japanese 
term) means the pattern formed by the various local tones in a 
picture. Chiaroscuro (an Italian term) means the distribution of 
lights and shadows in a picture. In other words, notan presents the 
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Figure 2. An example of Notan by Utamaro. 
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thing itself, while chiaroscuro presents the effect produced upon it 
by light. 

Figure 2 and Figure 3 exemplify the two methods of represen- 
tation. Figure 2 (a print of Utamaro’s) presents its subject in terms 
of flat tones. There are no shadows, no gradations; simply the sub- 
ject. Figure 3 (Tintoretto’s “Miracle of St. Mark”) shows by sharply 
contrasted high-lights and dense shadows the effect of light on the 
subject. For the moment try to disregard the vast difference in sub- 
ject matter, the passivity of one and the violent action of the other 
(though these matters, too, are significant) and give your attention 
solely to the difference in the manner of representation. To the 
Japanese artist light in itself is of no interest. It is merely the 
condition of visibility ; in other words, it simply serves to see by. But 
to Tintoretto the light itself shares the interest with the thing it 
illuminates. 


As these two methods have direct bearing on lighting problems, 
it is necessary to consider them at some length even though they 
involve problems lying outside the scope of photography. By con- 
sidering photography as definitely belonging to the graphic arts and 
possessing similar possibilities and having similar limitations, one is 
best enabled to master its problems. Frequent allusion will be made 
in this book to the methods and problems of painting. Let it be 
clearly and specifically understood that this does not imply that the 
photographer should seek to emulate the style or subject matter of 
any particular painter. Painting serves purely as analogy. In the 
history of its long development it has dealt with many of the same 
problems that harass the young art of photography today. Owing 
to its youth, no doubt, photography is inclined to assume a bump- 
tious, egotistical attitude; far better if it would condescend to learn 
from the experience and tradition of the elder arts. 


In distinguishing notan from chiaroscuro we are not dealing 
with an accidental or superficial variation in pictorial idiom, but 
with a difference of viewpoint that cuts a wide swath across the 
history of art. It forms, broadly, the most important and obvious 
distinction between Oriental and Occidental graphic art. Chinese 
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“The Miracle of St. Mark” Tintoretto 


Figure 3. An extreme instance of Chiaroscuro. 
Courtesy Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, Inc. 


paintings, Japanese prints and Persian miniatures are all conceived 
and executed on the basis of notan or two dimensions. Chiaroscuro 
is the predominating method in Western art of the last four and a 
half centuries, and to the average man of today (if he thinks of such 
matters) is the most familiar mode of representation. 


Notan must not, however, be regarded as an exclusively Ori- 
ental method. On the contrary, it was the original method of Euro- 
pean art, and it remained dominant from the encaustic paintings of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, through the Byzantine era, the primi- 
tives of the Low Countries and Avignon and Italy, down to the early 
days of the Renaissance. Giotto’s monumental frescoes were 
designed in terms of broad, flat masses, with modelling only suggested 
and not literally rendered. 
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The Renaissance brought with it a changed attitude and a fresh 
and scientific curiosity about how things worked. So the painters 
shifted their attention from the simple presentation of the image of 
the subject, and began to study the superficial effects produced on 
the subject by light. Giotto’s successor, Masaccio, departed from 
two-dimensional masses and presented figures under a strong side- 
light that revealed modelling in sculpturesque relief. From then 
on painters were unrelenting in their quest of means for creating a 
three-dimensional illusion on a two-dimensional surface. Leonardo 
da Vinci, with scientific observation and analytical mind, contributed 
largely to the research. The climax of these studies came in such 
canvasses as that of Tintoretto’s, in which the painter by means of 
light and shadow and perspective lures the beholder into a forgetting 
of the two-dimensional limitations of the painted surface. 


But the two-dimensional scheme survived. Even in the midst 
of the Renaissance enthusiasm for chiaroscuro and the third dimen- 
sion, a few painters held to the older method. Gozzoli, Botticelli and 
Ghirlandajo may be mentioned as painters who, by a modified notan 
scheme, created pictures that were beautiful flat patterns and that 
at the same time gave full value to the modelling without violating 
the two-dimensional surface. Amidst this turbulent period, whose 
violence was reflected in the harsh contrasts and forced perspectives 
of workers in chiaroscuro, these painters stand out strangely serene 
and untroubled. The portraits of Memlinc and Quentin Matsys and 
others of the Flemish school were based on notan methods. So also 
was the work of Holbein. Even when painting in a low key (as in 
his portrait of Erasmus) Holbein avoided the use of cast shadows 
and kept his work to the terms of a two-dimensional decoration. 


In 1848, a group of young English artists revolted against the 
dark brown gloom of Nineteenth Century chiaroscuro. Banding 
themselves together, they took the name of “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,” and strove to recapture the spirit and methods of 
those Italian artists who lived and worked free from the obsessing 
quest for light and shadow and three dimensions. Owing to a sort 
of mental anaemia and a tendency to affect the externals of 
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Medievalism, the immediate accomplishment of the group was not 
impressive; but the movement has borne fruit. The tendency of 
contemporary painting is definitely away from chiaroscuro toward 
a notan treatment. 

To attempt to judge critically the results of both methods may 
appear presumptuous in view of the majestic names that are in- 
volved. But I believe it to be true that that art lives longest that most 
unquestioningly accepts the limitations inherent in the medium 
itself. In any of the graphic arts the most immediate and obvious 
limitation is the fact that it works with a two-dimensional surface— 
be it paper, canvas, or a fresh plastered wall. In chiaroscuro we find 
an effort to break away from this limitation. To swing the eye 
through three dimensions of space by means of light and shade and 
perspective is an unquestioned tour de force of technique, but a 
valider procedure is one that accepts the two-dimensional premise 
of its medium. There is an unhealthy hankering after the flesh-pots 
of realism behind much such research into perspective and chiaro- 
scuro—a research that finds its perfect fruit in the well-known 
chromo of the fiddle on the barn door. It is significant to note that 
lesser talents are particularly prone to exploit the realistic vein of 
chiaroscuro. This tendency, never a subtle or highly creative one, is 
typical of scene-painters and photographic purists. 

Notan as a method of representation does not violate this two- 
dimensional premise; in fact, it is definitely postulated upon it. Thus 
the Japanese artist does not make any pretence at “composing his 
picture in space.” His whole pictorial scheme is based on the flat 
surface, of definite size and shape, that displays it. 

Notan is based on the eternal formal relations of the subject 
itself. Chiaroscuro, since it displays its subject as conditioned by 
light—fleeting, evanescent, ever-changing light—emphasizes neces- 
sarily the temporary, accidental aspects of the subject. Thus it 
happens that works constructed on a basis of chiaroscuro, though 
they may be very exciting at first, seldom give one such long- 
continued satisfaction as that afforded by the quiet, formal, un- 
assertive idiom of notan. 

For certain types of subject matter, chiaroscuro is, of course, 
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the only method. Episodes involving violent action could not well 
be presented in any other- way. This is curiously demonstrated in 
Botticelli’s picture of Pallas Subduing the Centaur. (Figure 4.) The 
calm figure of Pallas is presented in terms of notan, while with com- 
plete factual inconsistence but perfect artistic logic, the violent and 
contorted figure of the centaur is painted in chiaroscuro. 


Chiaroscuro may be powerful, exciting and disturbing in its 
presentation of episodes; it is unquestionably the more popular and 
immediately effective method; but notan partakes of that enduring 
repose, balance and peace that belong to great art. 


These questions of light and its treatment are obviously of 
ereat importance to the photographic medium. Light is, indeed, the 
very essence of the medium. No light, no picture. Light, lens, and 
light-sensitive surface constitute the indispensable elements of 
photography. 

Putting it in purely physical terms, photography is a means of 
chemically recording relative luminosities. These luminosities are 
recorded in terms of tones of gray. The medium is sentitive to the 
slightest variation in the illumination of the subject; this means that 
the medium has at its disposal an infinite number of half-tones. 
These half-tones, and the delicate gradations possible by their use, 
constitute photography’s unique contribution to graphic art. The 
wise photographer, therefore, will seek to put his medium to such 
use as will best exploit these half-tones and their gradations. 


These photographic half-tones, however, while infinitely subtle 
and delicate in their gradations, are subject to strict limitation. The 
range that they cover is relatively short. The eye, due in part to the 
facility for adaptation of the iris, can at one time perceive the grada- 
tions in a brightly illuminated object and detect the detail in its 
densest shadow, but the photographic print has at its disposal only 
the brief scale of tones lying between white paper and black paper. 
This shortness of range is absolutely inherent in the photo-chemical 
process, and any effort to extend the range is foredestined to failure.* 


Leaving aside for a moment the comparative artistic merits of 


* This matter is discussed in more detail in Chapter Four. 
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“Pallas Subduing the Centaur” 


Figure 4. Combination of Notan and Chiaroscuro. 


Botticelli 
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the chiaroscuro and notan methods of representation, it should be 
obvious from the above facts that the still-prevalent effort to adapt 
painter’s chiaroscuro to portrait photography is a futile and foolish 
procedure. Photography simply has not a long enough range of tones 
to accomplish it. Empty shadows and blank light areas are the 
standard results of such efforts. In Rembrandt’s pictures even the 
densest shadows are warmed and kept interesting by means of 
colour—which is another point that is apt to be forgotten in efforts 
at photographic chiaroscuro. The quest for the three-dimensional 
illusion in photography is ultimately based on the idea that a face 
which appears to “come out of the picture” is pictorially beautiful. 
Some foolish people have even praised the accomplishment of a long 
focal length lens that would give you the nose in focus and the ears 
fuzzy—as though any aerial perspective outside of a London fog 
could ever produce such a monstrosity! 

Bearing in mind the peculiarity of the photographic medium 
that it works in terms of a relatively short scale of infinitely delicate 
half-tones, it would seem that the mode of representation best fitted 
to it is a sort of modified notan, such as that practiced by Gozzoli and 
Botticelli. (Fig. 5.) I have designated their method as “modified 
notan” because pure notan, such as that shown in Figure 2, uses only 
flat tones without gradation. Botticelli, however, delights in fine 
half-tones and gradations and avoids the use of cross lights and 
shadows. With these half-tones he indicates the delicate diminution 
of illumination on a rounded surface as it recedes from the light, and 
by these means gives a conventionalized impression of modelling. So 
completely conventionalized is his modelling that, while giving the 
impression of tangible form, it does not violate the two-dimensional 
surface. The forms are completely self-expressive, without the aid 
of comment by light. 

Consideration of a means of obtaining a lighting that shall let 
the forms in the picture speak for themselves, that shall make the 
most effective use of the short scale of photographic half-tones, that 
shall yield modelling without shadows, and that shall be photo- 
eraphically practicable,—will be the subject of the chapter to follow 
on the Basic Light. 
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Figure 5. Use of “modified notan” 


by Botticelli. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Basic Light 


and Contour Light 


Art critics, adjudicating 
photography’s claims to artistic consideration, have in the past offered 
some harsh comments. But in the harshness there was much justice. 
A large number of these comments have direct bearing on matters 
of lighting, and have been so often repeated that they have become 
familiar stock criticisms. Among the faults pointed out may be 
mentioned the following: 


Cast shadows slashing across the face or central image. 

Multiple and criss-cross shadows. 

Depressions whose depth is so exaggerated by shadows that 
structure is destroyed or violated. 

Cast shadows on backgrounds bearing no sensible relation 
to the design of the picture. 

Lighting which destroys colour values, making one eye 
apparently darker than the other. 

Cheap sensationalism in lighting effects. 


These will be recognized as familiar faults which you have 
seen perpetrated in greater or less degree in hundreds of pictures. 
The root of these faults is two-fold: 


1. Photography has neglected the image (which is the 
basic concern of the graphic arts) and has presented 
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AOC Terres 


Figure 6. The Basic Light: ground plan. 


effects instead. 

2. Photography has failed both to make allowance for its 
own limitations and to take advantage of its own unique 
abilities. 


The primary business of photography as a graphic art (as I 
have already said several times, and shall continue to repeat at fre- 
quent intervals) is the presentation of images. Anything that dis- 
tracts from the domination of the central image is bad, no matter 
how cleverly the distracting element may be presented. Cast shadows 
that intersect the image, disfiguring depressions, curiously shaped 
blobs of shadow on the background, and all exhibition of light for 
its own sake, definitely interfere with the domination of the image. 


The use of contrasty lighting is usually based on the supposition 
that the camera is capable of duplicating the eye’s feat of simul- 
taneously seeing into the shadows and distinguishing the half-tones 
in the lighter areas. As I pointed out in the last chapter, this suppo- 
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sition is entirely erroneous. The range of luminosities that the 
photographic print can record at one time is, when compared with 
the ability of the eye, quite short. But, within its short range, the 
camera is capable of distinguishing a variety and infinite gradation 
of half-tones that would be apparent only to the most carefully dis- 
criminating eye. Hence, the clear requirements of any lighting 
system are (1) that it allow for the camera’s limited range of per- 
ception by providing a limited range of luminosities; and (2) that 
it take advantage of the camera’s special capacity by providing, 
within this range, a complete and finely gradated assortment of half- 
tones. 

With a few distinguished exceptions, lighting systems of the 
past have not met these requirements. One very sad result of the 
introduction of artificial light into the studio has been a decided loss 
in the half-tones characteristic of the medium. Several years ago in 
New York I saw an exhibition of old French photographs. Although 
the pictures dated from the very early days of photography, and had 
no doubt slightly faded, in their rendering of fine half-tone grada- 
tions they made the work of modern photographers look crude and 
bungling. 

We may now (in terms of photography’s limitations and 
capabilities and of its aims as a graphic art) thus define our lighting 
problem: 

To produce a two-dimensional effect. 

To secure modelling without use of cast shadows. 

To keep within the photographic range of luminosity. 

To give full scope to the photographic range of half- 

tones. 

5. To present the image in the simplest, most direct man- 
ner possible. 


it ood baa es 


Given, with which to solve this problem: a white background 
and two lighting units of 500 watts each. 


The simplest presentation of an image is on a background which 
is of the same tone as the light area of the image. This permits the 
essential moments in the image to dominate free from the slight dis- 
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‘BASIC Dir 


Figure 7. The Basic Light: elevation. 


traction arising from difference of tone between image and back- 
eround. To secure this result, image and background must be 
equally illuminated. To avoid cast shadows on the background, 
image and background must be illuminated separately. To secure 
modelling on the image without the use of cast shadews, the front 
lighting unit must be placed directly in front of the subject, as near 
to the axis of the lens as possible. 


Figure 6 shows the ground plan for such a method of lighting. 
Notice that one of the units, placed behind the subject, illuminates 
the background only. This separation into rear and front units is 
typical of all the set-ups described in this book. With a single excep- 
tion noted in Chapter Ten, the subject is at no time lighted by both 
units. Care must be taken that there is no “spill” onto the subject 
from the rear unit. Notice in the elevation, Figure 7, that the units 
are adjusted at a height about even with the sitter’s head. The front 
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Figure 8. The Basic Light: 


relation of lens and front unit 


unit must be placed as near to the lens as possible. (Figure 8.)* 


The dimensions given on the ground plan, Figure 6, apply to 
a six-and-a-half inch lens (with quarter-plate size film—314°x41,") 
executing a portrait of about the length shown in Figure 9. For a 
miniature camera with a 50 mm. lens the distance between camera 
and subject would be shortened about a foot.** 


*As shown in this cut, the light is used ‘“‘raw.” At no time, and on none of the set-ups herein 
described, are diffusing devices used on either of the lighting units. Such diffusing devices, consisting 
usually of screens of tracing cloth or pebbled glass, are adapted only to a contrasty light, and repre- 
sent an effort to soften its sharp gradations and harsh shadows. With the Basic Light and all its 
derivatives, the use of such devices is not merely unnecessary but detrimental, and will result in the 
loss of crispness and brilliance of rendering. 


**Note that Figure 6 and all other diagrams of lighting set-ups hcreafter described are not, 
owing to limitations of spacc, drawn to accurate scale. 
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“Mary” 


Figure9. Basic Light. 


William Mortensen 
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After making a tentative set-up on the dimensions shown in 


Figure 6, study the face of your subject through a_ blue-glass.* 
Compare the tone of the light-area of the face with the tone of the 


background. If the two tones are identical, the set-up is correct as 
you have it. If the face is darker than the background, move the 


front unit closer until the tones match.** If the face is lighter, 
move the unit further away. These compensating adjustments may 


also be made with the rear unit; but this method is less convenient, 
and may lead to light spills on the subject or “hot spots” on the back- 
ground. In general, it is best to move the rear unit as little as possible. 

This type of lighting would be described by many photographers 
as “flat.” Of course, any tendency to over-exposure with this light 
would produce a completely flat result, as the scale of half-tones has 
been purposely made short and the distinction between them is very 
delicate. But with correct exposure, based on the light area of the 
image, fine modelling is given in terms of half-tones. (Figure 9.) It 


is really a misnomer to call this light flat. A true flat light would be one 
of equal strength from all directions, illuminating all parts of the 


image equally. The light in Figure 9 has definite direction, and since 
it proceeds from a point near the lens, it gives modelling by the 
dilution of the illumination as it passes the curved planes of the face. 
The diagram in Figure 10 shows how this “dilution” takes place. 
Planes at right angles to the direction of the light receive full illumi- 
nation; but as the planes curve away from the light, an equal amount 
of light is distributed over an increasingly larger area. Consequently, 
the receding planes look darker. This modelling is secured without 
the use of cast shadows. Note by comparison with Figure 5 that this 
principle of the dilution of a front light was used by Botticelli for a 
similar purpose; to procure the impression of modelling in the image 
without resorting to cast shadows or breaking the two-dimensional 
premise of the picture. 

I have designated this type of illumination as the Basic Light, 


*A fairly satisfactory viewing filter may be made from the Pot Blue Sheet Glass which is carried 
in stock by large glass or chemical supply houses. Libby-Owens-Ford Co. manufactures what is 
known as Dark Blue Plate Glass, which will also serve the purpose. These two materials cost from 
25c to 50c for a four inch square. They are not completely monochromatic, but will give reasonable 
satisfaction in practice. The reader will of course understand that the viewing glass or structure 
filter is used only before the eye to inspect the gradations of the subject as they appear in monochrome. 
It is never used in front of the camera lens. 


**These directions assume that the subject is of normal medium complexion. A dark com- 
plexion in the Basic Light should appear slightly darker than the background. 
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“REDUC TION.Y- LUMINOSITY 
ON CURVED .SURFACE ° 


Figure 10. Modelling produced by “dilution” of light. 


because it approaches as nearly as possible the ideal condition of 
simple visibility, which displays the image for its own sake and on 
its own merits. Similar to a draughtsman, who starts at zero with a 
blank piece of paper, the Basic Light builds up from the white back- 
ground only those elements that are structurally pertinent. This 
light is also “basic,” in that it forms the fixed point of reference from 
which all other lights are derived and to which they are compared, 
both in matters of “set-up” and in quality. 


The quality of the Basic Light (which is summarized in the 
symbol at the head of this chapter) resembles somewhat that of the 
old-fashioned diffused illumination from a north skylight. There 
is this important difference to note, however: the Basic Light pro- 
ceeds from a single small filament instead of from a wide window. 
In the jargon of the studios, our 500-watt unit would be described as 
a “concentrated broad”; that is, a light from a small source that 
spreads over a wide field. For this reason the Basic Light gives much 
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vreater crispness of rendering than the old skylight. There is but a 
single brilliant high-light in each eye, instead of the large blobs or 
multiple high-lights that brought despair to the users of earlier com- 
plicated lighting systems. 


In applying the Basic Light to pictorial or portrait uses, note 
must be taken of its revealing and penetrating property (not unlike 
diffused sunlight), and of its balance and passivity.* This revealing 
quality demands subject matter that is intrinsically refined and 
delicate. Its balance and passivity draw attention to what the subject 
is rather than what the subject does, and are therefore most appro- 
priate to subjects in which there is repose rather than violent action. 
With these qualifications, the Basic Light is the ideal wniversal 
portrait light. There is no better light for portraits of children. Also 
the Basic Light is excellent for dignified and frank pictures of elderly 
people. In the latter case, the lineaments of age are presented openly, 
but with no harsh exaggeration of depressions by cross shadows. 
Under the Basic Light the subject may move and turn as he wishes 
without need of readjusting the units for every shift of position, as 
the old angle systems of lighting required. 


The Basic Light is pre-eminently a form-revealing light, and 
emphasizes the static, impersonal, timeless aspects of the subject. 
Its use places particular demands upon the photographer as he is 
no longer able to get by with amusing effects of light and shadow or 
with story-telling implications. Instead, he must concern himself 
with those ancient problems of the graphic arts—structure, two- 
dimensional pattern, and the static qualities and relations of dif- 
ferent shapes. 


*For further instances of the Basic Light see Monsters and Madonnas (Market Girl, Portrait of 
a Young Girl, Cinderella) and The Model (Figures 11 and 38). 
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“Youth” William Mortensen 


Figure 11. Light of basic quality 
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The Contour Light 


Sometimes one encoun- 
ters subjects with such delicacy and subtlety of contour that any 
interpretation of the subject demands that this contour be empha- 
sized. Not drama, not characterization, not modelling, is the crux 
of interest, but simply the beautiful outline. Certain nude subjects 
suggest this treatment, and the profile angle of the head always 
directs attention toward the contour. 


Among artists of the Renaissance Ghirlandajo was particularly 
aware of the charm of outlines, and in numerous fine profile heads 
he has emphasized this quality. To the French Classicists, David 
and Ingres, the art of line was all-important, much more essential to 
painting than were colour and mass. William Blake, whose art 
reveals such a clear and brittle outline, has written as follows: “The 
want of this determinate and bounding form evidences the idea of 
want in the artist’s mind . . . How do we distinguish the oak from 
the beech, and the horse from the ox, but by the bounding outline?” 


By means of a readjustment of the units comprised in the set-up 
for the Basic Light, one secures an illumination that, while retaining 
the delicate half-tones and balance of the Basic Light, gives added 
stress to the outline. This light I have, with some trepidation, desig- 
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Figure 12. The Contour Light: ground plan. 


nated the Contour Light. The trepidation is occasioned by the fear 
lest the term lead to confusion with the old-fashioned “rim light.” 
The Contour Light has nothing in common either in principle or in 
results with the “rim light.”* The Contour Light stresses the out- 
line, logically and consistently, with an added accent of shadow. 


The set-up for the Contour Light is derived from that of the 
Basie Light. First the Basic Light, with its balance of tone between 
light area and background, is set up as described above. Then the 
camera is moved back several feet. The front lighting unit is at the 
same time moved just enough to one side to be out of the range of 
the camera. (Figure 12.) Examining the image in the ground glass 
of the camera or looking at the subject through a blue-glass from the 
new viewpoint will show that there is a distinct line around the 
image. 
 * The “rim light” is discussed in Appendix A. 
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The manner in which this altered set-up accomplishes this added 
emphasis to the outline is shown in the diagram in Figure 14. The 
front unit lights the subject as far as the point B; everything lying 
behind B is in shadow. The camera, because it is further away from 
the subject than the light, sees past B as far as the point A. The 
area AB is in shadow, and, since it lies on a sharply receding plane, 
the camera records it as a dark line. 


The set-up just described gives a smaller image than the Basic 
Light, on account of the greater distance of the camera. If it is 
desired to secure the Contour Light with a larger image, one may 
(proceeding again from the Basic Light position) move the front 
unit closer to the subject. In this case it is necessary also to move the 
rear unit closer to the background, in order to compensate for the 
increased illumination of the subject. Save for the added accent 
given the outline, the Contour Light should conform to the balanced 
quality of the Basic Light. 


We may summarize the peculiarities of the Contour Light as 
follows: 
1. The front unit is between the camera and the subject. 
2. Background and subject are equally illuminated, as 
with the Basic Light. 


In this case, as with all other set-ups, the implications of the 
subject matter must govern the choice of lighting. The Contour 
Light demands especially discriminating application. It must be 
used only when the outline of the subject is of particular beauty or 
significance. Since it depends for its effect on the crispness of the 
dark boundary, the Contour Light must only be used with subjects 
that incline towards a “high key”: as with a subject containing a 
large proportion of black or dark tones, the whole effect of this 
light would be lost. But with profiles of distinctive quality (Figure 
15) the use of the Contour Light is clearly suggested. The Contour 
Light is also effective with delicate still-life subjects, especially those 
containing glassware. For nudes in which the interest is in line 
rather than modelling, this is the correct light. In Figure 16, for 
example, the dominating interest is the contour of the muscular legs. 
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| Figure 13. The Contour Light: elevation. 


Figure 14. Principle of Contour Light. 
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“Youcca Troubetskoy” 
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Figure 15. 


Contour Light. 


William Mortensen 


| 


“Rope Dancer” William Mortensen 


Figure 16. Contour Light. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Lighting and Exposure. 


Before continuing the discussion of the other types of lighting, 
it is advisable to consider the relationship of lighting to exposure. 
The factor of exposure is of the utmost importance in dealing with 
various lightings, and faulty exposure will completely nullify all 
care that may be taken to secure correct lighting. 


Exposure is a subject about which a great deal of advice has 
been given. Most of this advice is, so far as this system of lighting is 
concerned, thoroughly erroneous. It is erroneous for two reasons: 


1. It is based on the old forty-five degree type of lighting, 
which tried to secure modelling by light and shadow. 


2. It is principally concerned with the economic problem 
of getting an image with every exposure. 


This advice was summed up in the ancient and oft-quoted 
adage, “Expose for the shadows and let the high-lights take care of 
of themselves.” It has more recently been phrased thus: “Expose 
for the shadows and develop for the high-lights.” This is simply a 
completer statement of the original fallacy. 


Application of this rule of exposure to any of the types of 
lighting herein described will lead to bad results. It is, indeed, not so 
much a rule for exposure, as a rule for systematic over-exposure. By 
use of the rule one secures, of course, recognizable and sometimes 
fairly presentable pictures. But it is simply a lazy rule-of-thumb 
for snap-shooters, and takes no account of the limitations of the 
photographic medium. 
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Let us see why exposing for the shadows, as advised by the 
adage, leads to over-exposure. In looking at an illuminated subject 
one sees two general areas: 

1. A light area. 
2. A shadow area. 

The eye, with its long range of sensitivity to light and its facility 
for adaptation, sees both areas as full of detail and gradation. Fol- 
lowing out the injunction of exposing for the detail in the shadows. 
one gives a long exposure. What happens to the negative when this 
is done? In the first part of the exposure the high-lights, being the 
brightest portions of the image, build up quickly to black. The 
light areas meanwhile register as a gradated series of gray tones. But 
the small amount of light from the shadow area has not yet had time 
to register any detail on the negative. So we wait while the faint 
luminosity of the shadows slowly prints itself. Unhappily, we are 
not able to turn off the light on the light area while this deliberate 
process goes on. So things continue happening in this area: first, the 
high-lights having built up to complete blackness, stick there, be- 
cause they obviously cannot get any blacker; then the gradated tones 
of gray in the light area successively build themselves up to black, 
and merge themselves with the highlights. By the time that the 
slowly working shadows make their impression, a large proportion of 
the lighter half-tones have lost themselves in the blackness of the 
high-lights. 

In developing this negative, the second part of the rule is put 
into play: “. .. Develop for the high-lights.”” This means, in less 
polite parlance, that the negative is “jerked” before the light-area 
becomes completely opaque. In this manner a negative is obtained 
that is printable, but is invariably flat and starved for half-tones in 
the light-area. 

This procedure ignores three facts: 

1. Photography’s most characteristic quality is its in- 
finitely delicate gradation of half-tones. 

2. The range of luminosities which the camera can record 
at one time is short. 
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3. The part of the picture that holds the greatest interest 
is the light area. 

These facts are fundamental to good photography. The old 
rule is simply a crude method for “muddling through.” So basically 
false is the old rule that, for the securing of pictures that shall 
recognize the limitations and take advantage of the capacities of the 
photographic medium, the best possible rule for exposure is obtained 
by reversing the old one: EXPOSE FOR THE LIGHT-AREA AND DEVELOP 
FOR THE SHADOWS. * 

Note what is accomplished by basing exposure on the light- 
area. In the first place, the limitation of the photographic medium 
is recognized and no effort is made to stretch its range of sensitivity 
beyond its capacity. Secondly, the fullest rendering of the gradations 
of the half-tones is secured in that part of the picture where the 
greatest interest lies. Finally, the shadows are left dark and illusive, 
instead of being filled with distracting literal detail. 

Developing for shadows (the second phase of the new rule) 
simply means the completest development possible. With a negative 
that has been correctly exposed for the light-area there is no possi- 
bility of over-development up to the moment that actual fogging 
begins. Up to that time, there is the likelihood of further differenti- 
ation of half-tones in the light-area and of bringing out latent drawing 
in the shadow area. In a standard developer of reduced alkalinity 
such as Metol-Borax**, or DK-76, it is advisable to let development 
continue for at least one and a half hours.*** 

The lighting methods described in this book are specifically 
adapted and scaled to the use of this rule for exposure. They display 
the gradation of half-tones in the light-area to the greatest advantage 
and keep within a fairly narrow range of contrasts. Except in the 
case of the Dynamic Light, the use of large shadow areas is avoided. 


* Please note that the new rule demands exposure for the Light-Area, not for the high-lights. 
The latter are the few brightest accents, such as occur in the eyes, etc., and are often of extreme 
intensity. The Light-Area is the general area of strongest illumination. 


**Metol 177 grs. Mix in order given, in water at 


Hydroquinone 153 gers. 100° Fahrenheit. Not to be di- 
Sulphite 1 oz. 119 grs. luted. Develop negatives one 
Borax 2 oz. hour and a half, between 60° 
Water 1 gal. and 70° Fahrenheit. 


***ITf fogging results under these conditions, it is for one of the following reasons: 

1. Old or inferior film. 2. Film light-struck in loading, in camera, or in course of develop- 
ment. 3. Inferior, depleted, or wrongly compounded chemicals. 4. Film over-exposed or exposed 
for the shadows. 5. Impure water used in mixing developer. 
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The total volume of light is kept small in order to facilitate control. 

In applying this rule of exposure to portraits made with the 
various lights herein described, “exposing for the light-area” is to be 
interpreted as “exposing for the light-area of the flesh tones of the 
subject.” The tone of the background is in no case taken into con- 
sideration in calculating exposure. 


The various types of lighting are all distinguished by differing 
distances and positions of the front lighting unit. Therefore the 
intensity of the illumination on the light-area varies greatly between 
the Semi-Silhouette Light and the Dynamic Light. Consequently, 
“exposing for the light-area” calls for considerable variation of 
exposure for the different types of light. A relatively small shift in 
position of a lighting unit will greatly change the intensity of the 
illumination. In exact mathematical terms, according to the “inverse 
square distance law” of Physics, the illumination produced at any 
point by any given source varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance of that point from the source. That is to say, if you place the 
subject twice as far away, it receives one-quarter as much light; if 
you place it at half the distance, it receives four times as much light. 
In terms of exposure, if the distance between lighting unit and sub- 
ject is doubled, the exposure is quadrupled; if the distance is halved, 
the exposure is divided by four. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to give exact exposure times for 
the various lights. Perfect exposure (based on the light-area) is 
such a very precise thing, and is subject to so many disturbing factors, 
that any effort at an accurately calculated list of times would be 
futile and certain to lead to difficulties. The best practical procedure 
is to take a generous variety of exposures within the limits indicated 
on the list below, keeping a constant diaphragm setting of F. 9 or 
F. 8. Maintaining a constant opening is very important. If, for any 
reason, it is desired to experiment with different diaphragm settings, 
keep the exposure constant. To simultaneously introduce two vari- 
able factors is to precipitate confusion. 


Here is the list of approximate exposure times. It is calculated 
for two 500-watt units, at distances given on the respective ground 
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plans. The film stock is assumed to be Orthochromatic of 16 Scheiner 
rating (to artificial light). Bear in mind, however, that this table is 
simply a working approximation, and has sufficient latitude to accom- 
modate films with Scheiner ratings (to artificial light) ranging from 
16 to 20.* Note that the diaphragm remains at F.9 throughout. 


Diaphragm Exposure Time 
Wigee aeee ie ES aes 1/10th sec. to 4 see. 
Contour Light -:.. sno POPS see 1/10th sec. to 14 sec. 
Semi-Silhouette Light .......... Ve. ip iy ae oe 1/5th sec. to 1 sec. 
Dynamic fight 2.0.22. BG 1/20th sec. to 1/5th sec. 
Plautee: Ldeiit 3. a Oak Ruma abs 1/10th sec. to 4 sec. 


Exposure meters are only a useful means of approximation. By 
indicating the general territory within which the exposure lies, 
they serve to prevent one from making large errors in judgment. 
But the indicated territory should be well covered by a fair number 
of slightly varied exposures. A meter, if used at all, should be used 
only at the beginning of the shooting and then discarded. Constant 
reference to it will convert the instrument into a sort of crutch which 
will prevent one from developing any personal judgment regarding 
light conditions. The development of such judgment is an essential 
part of the education of a photographer, and none should be 
accounted competent who lacks this faculty. 


It is perhaps necessary to add a warning. This system of lighting 
and this rule for exposure and development are interdependent in 
their working. Any effort at using one without the other will end in 
disaster. To use the lighting system without observing the rule for 
exposure will result in a flat and chalky image. To apply the rule for 
exposure to a subject placed in a contrasty light will result in the loss 
of half the picture in black and cavernous shadow. But, used to- 
gether, the rule and the system collaborate in taking the fullest ad- 
vantage of the capacities of the photographic medium. 


*Widely used films which sufficiently conform to these qualifications are Eastman Verichrome, 
Agfa Plenachrome, Perutz Persenso, and Defender High Green Sensitive Portrait. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Semi-Silhouette Light. 


| In describing the Basic 
Light, I showed how, by moving the front unit backward or forward, 
it was possible to compensate for variations in complexion. Moving 
the front unit closer increased the relative brightness of the central 
image; moving it further back made the image darker. From an 
extension of this principle is derived the lighting that for reasons of 
accuracy rather than euphony I have called by the ungraceful name 
of Semi-Silhouette Light. 


It is called the Semi-Silhouette Light for the simple and obvious 
reason that it presents the image in dark tones against a white back- 
ground. A distinguishing characteristic of the Basic Light is the fact 
that the background and the light areas of the face are rendered in 
the same tone. For high-key subjects and for most subjects of average 
complexion this is the best rendering. But there are some subjects 
for which a dark tone is more characteristic and appropriate, and 
with which the use of the Basic Light would create an incongruous 
effect. Such, for example, are Oriental types, and many faces that, by 
their powerful lineaments, suggest the use of dark, dominating tones. 
For such cases the Semi-Silhouette Light is the best manner of pre- 
sentation. 


In working out the Semi-Silhouette Light, one should start, as 
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usual, from the Basic Light position, which is most advantageous for 
studying notan pattern and arranging composition. From the Basic 
Light position, with the tone of the light area of the face matching the 
tone of the background, move the front unit slowly away from the 
subject, carefully observing the result through a blue-glass. Notice 
how the relative brightness of face and background are changed 
by the operation, the face growing darker in relation to the tone of the 
background as the front unit is moved further away. The correct 
degree of silhouette will probably be found with the units in about the 
position indicated in Figures 17 and 18. Note that the front unit, in 
addition to being moved back from the Basic Light position, is also 
raised and moved slightly to one side in order to prevent the operator 
from shadowing the subject. 


The distinguishing features of the Semi-Silhouette Light may 
be summarized as follows: 
1. The general tone of the central image is darker than that 
of the background. 
2. The set-up places the front unit behind the camera. 


The characteristic results of the Semi-Silhouette Light are shown 
in Figure 19 and in the symbol at the head of the chapter—dark 
tones revealed against a white background. Notice, however, that 
despite the emphasis on the darker tones, there are just as many half- 
tones and just as full gradation as are given by the Basic Light. If, 
in a picture taken with this light, there is any murkiness or loss of 
detail, the characteristics of the light have been unduly exaggerated. 
To correct such a condition, either the front unit must be brought 
closer in or the exposure must be increased. 


As I explained in the last chapter, the exposure with the Semi- 
Silhouette Light—as with all other lights described in this volume— 
must be based on the light-area of the image. This procedure is apt to 
lead one into under-exposure with this type of lighting, as one is liable 
to be misled by the brightness of the background. Remember that 
exposure is based on the light area of the image. In the case of the 
Semi-Silhouette Light this means that the background, being lighted 
much more strongly than the image, should be heavily over-exposed. 
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‘SEM SILDAHOUE DEE tala T- 


Figure 17. The Semi-Silhouette Light: ground plan. 


This gives a negative in which the background is dense and thorough- 
ly opaque. Such a negative is ideal for purposes of combination print- 
ing and montage.* Indeed, great difficulty will be encountered in doing 
montage unless the Semi-Silhouette Light is used. The transparent or 
translucent backgrounds of other types of negatives are a source of 
trouble because of the exposure that they give to areas of the printing 
paper where it is desired to place additional images. But with the 
Semi-Silhouette Light the dense background of the first negative 
keeps the surrounding area intact, and the dense background of the 
second negative protects the first image from damage. 


The position of the front unit shown in Figure 17 will produce a 
Semi-Silhouette Light of medium quality. There is, of course, be- 
tween the Basic Light and the extremest position of the Semi- 
Silhouette Light, an infinite variety of positions and gradations, 
ranging from flesh tones that are just perceptibly darker than those of 
the Basic Light to flesh tones that are heavy and swarthy. The 
slightest movement of the front unit toward or away from the subject 


* Projection Control, Chapter Nine. 
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Figure 18. The Semi-Silhouette Light: elevation. 


produces a corresponding change in the relative brightness of face 
and background. The amount of control that is possible by simply 
shifting the position of the front unit is quite amazing. A blond 
person may acquire a swarthy Latin pigmentation, and a dark- 
skinned person may be given a lily-white complexion. This does not, 
however, suggest the advisability of so employing the light. 


Within these extremes, this control is very useful and valuable. 
Often a woman who is darkly sun-tanned will wish to have the tan 
mitigated somewhat. This is done by moving the front unit closer 
until the relative brightness of the face is sufficiently increased. On 
the other hand, it is frequently a flattering procedure, in dealing 
with a man whose face is too pale, to pull back the front unit until 
the flesh tones take on a more becoming depth. A particularly beau- 
tiful variant of the Semi-Silhouette Light is one that borders on the 
Basic Light (or, if you wish, you may consider it as Basic Light 
verging toward Semi-Silhouette). This light partakes of all the crisp 
rendering and delicate gradation of the Basic Light with a slight 
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“The Kiss” William Mortensen 


Figure 19. Semi-Silhouette Light. 


added depth in the flesh tones. The frontispiece illustrates this type 
of light.* 


These possibilities of control are dangerous unless used with 
discretion. Simply to change complexions, willfully and arbitrarily, 
makes no sense at all. In the use of this tonal control you must be 
guided—as in all phases of photography—by ‘the intrinsic sig- 
nificance of the image and by what you want to say with it. 


*See also The Model, Figure 39 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Dynamic Light 
and Plastic Light 


It is a commonplace of 
criticism to speak of the emotional basis of art. But this criterion 
must be applied with caution. If the mere power to create an imme- 
diate emotional response be taken as a measurement for works of 
art, then a telegram announcing that your Uncle Henry has died and 
left you his millions in Australia would have to be regarded as a 
greater masterpiece than a Shakespeare sonnet, and a press photo- 
eraph of a particularly gory street accident would rate higher than 
“The Last Supper.”’ Obviously, the frequently made generalization 
that “art deals with emotions” is misleading unless its implications 
are understood. Art seldom has to do with the raw, unmodified 
material of emotions. Emotion in art must be more or less formalized 
and reduced to the terms of the medium. 


The degree to which such formalization of emotion is carried 
varies greatly, depending upon the temperament of the artist, the 
medium in which he works, and the qualities of the material which 
he uses. In music, for example, the formalization is almost complete; 
in drama, emotion is often presented in nearly literal terms. Pic- 
torial art stands between these two, inclining sometimes to strict 
formalization in its treatment of emotion, and sometimes to realistic 


recording. 
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Figure 21. The Dynamic Light: elevation. 


In the last chapters we have been discussing light in terms of 
‘pure visibility.”” The image, under these conditions, is presented in 
its own terms and for its own sake, impersonally, statically, ana 
without comment. Emotion enters into this method of presentation 
chiefly in the form of aesthetic satisfaction in the harmonious rela- 
tionship of shapes and lines displayed in a two-dimensional pattern. 


But there are certain types of pictorial material that are more 
explicitly emotional; that is, the material has strong emotional con- 
notations of its own, apart from and independent of the emotions 
induced by its formal relationships. Such material usually partakes 
of drama—drama either expressed outright in situation or suggested 
in characterization. Obviously, such material is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that which is impersonally set forth in the Basic Light, 
and will not admit of any high degree of formalization. 


This difference in emotional background demands a difference 
in lighting. Strong emotion creates an atmosphere about itself 
and a feeling of movement and unrest that cannot be realized in 
the serene luminousness of the Basic Light. It demands a light 
that is unbalanced and illusory. This is the type of lighting 
with which this chapter deals. I have called it the Dynamic Light 
because, unlike the lights we have thus far dealt with, it suggests 
unbalance and movement. 

There is another type of pictorial material which is also 
unfitted to the Basic Light. The personal and familiar, the things 
and people that we see every day, demand to be presented in more 
or less the same manner as we see them every day. This means an 
unbalanced lighting; for the familiar forms of lighting, the light of 
the sun outdoors, the light from windows in interiors, the light of 
lamps, are all unbalanced and directional. 

There are thus two sorts of material that call for the use of 
the Dynamic Light dealt with in this chapter: 


1. The emotional and dramatic. 
2. The familiar and personal. 


In the field of painting the first sort of material is represented 
in the work of such differing artists as Goya, Tintoretto, and El 
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Figure 22. 


Dynamic Light. 


William Mortensen 
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Greco. These men all produced canvasses teeming with action and 
movement and illuminated with an unbalanced lighting of almost 
theatrical intensity. The second sort of material—the familiar and 
personal—is represented pre-eminently in Rembrandt’s portraits 
of placid Amsterdam burghers, and in the Dutch interiors of 
Terborch and Vermeer. 

The Basic Light is very searching and exacting with regard 
to the material with which it is used. Only material of extreme 
refinement of formal relations and of good notan pattern will 
stand the test. All others are betrayed in their weakness. Of the 
types of material that were discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
the explicitly emotional looks foolish and posturing, and the familiar 
looks trite and commonplace when submitted to the test of the 
Basic Light. They both need the adventitious aid of the Dynamic 
Light. 

The fact that the Basic Light of the pure notan method of 
presentation makes such extraordinary demands on the quality of 
the material serves in part to explain the small use of notan by 
Western artists. The chiaroscuro painters—comprising the great 
majority of modern Western artists—have dealt mostly with the 
two categories of material mentioned above, the emotional and the 
familiar. These two things have immediate and direct appeal to 
the public, and are the very pith and substance of popular art. 
Such a pictorial anecdote as Luke Fildes’ painting of “The Doctor,” 
for example, though a hard-boiled age may see through its obvious 
sentimentality and hard-boiled critics may discount its technical 
attainments, still grips us by those same qualities of emotion and 
familiarity that made it probably the best-loved picture of the last 
century. 

The two types of lighting that have been discussed thus far 
may be briefly characterized in terms of the relationship of flesh 
tones to background: 

1. Basic Light—medium gray flesh tones against a 
medium gray background. 

2. Semi-Silhouette Light — dark gray flesh tones against 
a light background. 
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“Cesare Borgia” 


William Mortensen 


Figure 23. Dynamic Light with diagonal composition. 
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“Thunder” 
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Figure 24. Dynamic Light. 


William Mortensen 


“Flemish Maid” William Mortensen 


Figure 25. Dynamic Light with genre subject. 
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This leaves a third possible relationship of image and back- 
ground to be accounted for: 

3. Light flesh tones against a dark background. 

This is the relationship resulting from the use of the Dynamic 
Light. Figure 22 shows an instance of this type of lighting. 

Study this picture carefully. Note that the background is 
much darker than the light area of the flesh. This relationship, 
typical of the Dynamic Light, is concisely shown in the symbol at 
the head of the chapter. Note also that the lighting is unbalanced; 
i.e., one side of the subject is considerably more strongly illumi- 
nated than the other. 

The position of the units that produces the Dynamic Light is 
best arrived at by working up from the Basic Light position. 
(Figure 6.) From this placement of the units, gradually move the 
front unit closer to the subject, noting the consequent increase of 
brightness of the flesh tones. Note also that as the front unit is 
brought closer in it is necessary to move it to one side to keep it 
out of the range of the camera. Figure 21 shows the position of 
the units for the average quality of Dynamic Light. The ground 
plan of this lighting is shown in Figure 20. 

The exposure for all types of lighting described in this book 
is based on the light-area. With this system of exposure it is neces- 
sary, when using the unbalanced Dynamic Light, to employ a 
reflector to prevent complete loss of the shadow area. The reflector 
is placed on the opposite side of the subject from the light, as 
close to the subject as possible without encroaching on the picture. 

The commonest and most frequently useful position of the 
front unit in the Dynamic Light is to the right or left and slightly 
above the subject. [lumination from this quarter may suggest 
movement and action, and is often associated with a diagonal type 
of composition. (Figure 23) This forty-five degree light is also 
adapted to strongly characterized heads (Figure 24) and to the 
extremer types of make-up.* This angle of light is best fitted to the 
familiar informal genre type of subject matter that was mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. The Flemish Maid (Figure 25) is an exam- 


*For example, Belphegor (Monsters and Madonnas) and The Possessed (The Model, Figure 178). 
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“Tragedy” 


Figure 26. Dynamic Light from above. 


William Mortensen 
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ple of the use of this variety of the Dynamic Light. 


There are two other varieties of the Dynamic Light. The first 
is arrived at by placing the front unit directly above the subject. 
This usually demands a composition of the pyramidal sort. Among 
painters, probably the best exemplar of this somewhat hysterical 
lighting is El Greco. This is the lighting used for Tragedy. 
(Figure 26. ) 


Unless you have a special fixture for the purpose, it is neces- 
sary, when using this variety of the Dynamic Light, to requisition 
the services of an assistant to hold the front unit above the sub- 


ject’s head. 


The other variety of the Dynamic Light is achieved by placing 
the front unit below the subject. This lighting immediately creates 
a sinister quality, owing to its reversal of the ordinary order of 
light and shade. It is impermanent and fugitive in its connotations, 
and suggests the flash of unreasoning terror. The Tantric Sorcerer 
(Figure 27) is lighted in this manner. 


These last two lights, because of their almost freakish effec- 
tiveness, must be used with a great deal of discretion. They may 
become a dangerous affectation if they are over-used, or if they 
are employed with subject matter that does not positively demand 
their use. 


With the Dynamic Light, alone among the lights we have 
described, the use of a black blackground is sometimes permissible. 
It consists of a black cloth that may be pinned to or suspended in 
front of the white background. When a black background is used, 
the rear lighting unit is dispensed with. Only pictorial material of 
a somber type should be employed. Avoid strong contrasts; the 
purpose of the black background is to obtain increased lowness of 
key. Its best use is illustrated in Tragedy (Figure 26).* 


*See also Preparation for the Sabbot (Monsters and Madonnas). 
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“The Tantric Sorcerer” 


Figure 27. 


Dynamic Light trom below 


William Mortensen 
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The Plastic Light. 


There is a very beauti- 
ful variant of the Dynamic Light which is excellent for showing the 
internal modelling of a subject; i.e., the modelling which lies inside 
the principal contour of the subject. I have therefore called it the 
“Plastic Light,” because it particularly emphasizes plastic qualities. 


The set-up for the “Plastic Light” is derived in the following 
manner. Begin, as usual, with the units in the Basic Light position. 
Then move the front unit considerably to one side until the light 
is definitely unbalanced. Next move the front unit toward the 
subject until the tone of the background (as seen through a blue- 
glass) is definitely darker than the light area of the flesh tones but 
remains clearly distinguished from the shadows. This medium 
gray tone of the background, darker than the light area of the 
subject and lighter than the shadows, is the immediately obvious 
characteristic of this light. (Notice the symbol at the head of this 
section.) The ground plan (Figure 28) and the elevation (Figure 
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Figure 28. The Plastic Light: ground plan. 


29) show the placement of the units. The reflector is not generally 
needed by the Plastic Light, as there is usually enough rebound 
from the light coloured side-walls* to penetrate into the shadows. 


The Plastic Light, as will be seen by comparing this ground 
plan with Figure 6 and Figure 20, lies geographically between the 
Basic Light and the Dynamic Light. It also has qualities belonging 
to both of these, combining the impersonal quality of the Basic 
Light with the strength of the Dynamic Light. 


Therefore this light is particularly suitable to nudes in which 
the emphasis is not on contour or line but on plastic masses. The 
study Torse (Figure 30) is an example of this use. The Plastic 
Light is not appropriate for portraiture unless the face in question 
is significant enough plastically to merit an impersonal, sculptured 
treatment.** 


* Chapter One. 


**Other uses of the Plastic Light may be found in Machiavelli, Stamboul, Figurehead, and The 
Pit and the Pendulum (all in Monsters and Madonnas). 
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Figure 29. The Plastic Light: elevation. 
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The quality of the Plastic Light is exhibited at its best when the 
light from the front unit falls quite obliquely upon the subject. A 
line drawn from the front unit to the center of the principal plane of 
the subject should meet the plane at an angle not greater than thirty 
degrees. This restriction demands particular care in the arrangement 
of the subject. Had the model in Torse, for example, been placed 
with her body at right angles to the axis of the illumination from the 
front unit, the entire effect of the Plastic Light would have been de- 
stroyed, even though the measurements in the set-up in Figure 28 
had been conformed to. Much of the peculiarly tangible quality of 
Torse is due to the fact that the high-lights delicately diminish in 
intensity and shadows increase in depth as the eye moves from left 
to right. 


This medium gray background, which is so characteristic of 
this lighting, exhibits equally well the brilliance of the light areas 
and the depth of the shadows. Care must be taken in making a 
print from a negative exemplifying the Plastic Light that the 
quality of the background is preserved, and not subjected to dodg- 
ing or other alteration by Projection Control. 
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“Torse” William Mortensen 


Figure 30. Plastic Light. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Five Lights: A Summary. 


For the sake of clarity and convenience, a comparative sum- 
mary of the five Lights is here provided. The comparison is made 
from three points of view: 


Physical characteristics. 
Emotional qualities. 
Appropriate subject matter. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Basic Light 


1. Front lighting unit and 
camera close together. 


2. Background and_light- 
area of subject equally 
illuminated. 


3. Balanced. 
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Contour Light 


Front lighting unit be- 
tween camera and _ sub- 
ject. 

Background and _light- 
area of subject equally 
illuminated. 

Narrow outline of sha- 
dow. 

Nearly balanced. 


Semi-Silhouette Light 


Front lighting unit placed 
behind camera. 
Background is more 
brightly illuminated than 
light-area of subject. 
Balanced. 


Dynamic Light 


Front lighting unit placed 
between camera and sub- 
ject. 

Background is darker 
than light-area of subject. 
Unbalanced. 
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Plastic Light 


il. Front lighting unit is 
placed between camera 
and subject. 


2. Background is interme- 
diate in tone between the 
light-area and the shadow 
area of the subject. 


3. Unbalanced. 


EMOTIONAL QUALITIES 


In quality and significance these five lights fall into two 
classes—balanced and unbalanced. A balanced lighting is equal 
on both sides of the subject, avoids shadows, and achieves 
modelling through diminution of illumination. An unbalanced 
lighting is stronger on one side of the subject than the other, and 
accepts shadows for their decorative or emotional effect. The 
Basic, Contour and Semi-Silhouette lights are balanced; the 
Dynamic and Plastic Lights, unbalanced. The difference in quality 
and meaning of these two general types of lighting is suggested by 
the extended comparative list given below: 


BASIC-BALANCED DYNAMIC-UNBALANCED 
Static. Suggests movement. 
Classic. Romantic. 

Timeless. Episodic. 
Impersonal. Personal. 

Aesthetic emotion. Explicitly emotional. 
Remote. Familiar. 
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APPROPRIATE SUBJECT MATTER 


Basic Light. 


General portrait work. 
Impersonal pictorial subjects. 
Nudes of an idealistic sort. 


Contour Light 


Profiles. 
Still life of delicate contours, glassware, etc. 


Nudes. 


Semi-Silhouette Light. 


Masculine portraits. 
Oriental types. 
Montage. 


Dynamic Light. 


Character heads. 
Dramatic episodes. 
Familiar portraits. 
Atmospheric subjects. 


Plastic Light. 


Sculpturesque nudes. 
Sculpturesque heads. 
Still life. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Outdoor Lighting. 


Possibly, in the foregoing chapters, we have too much dis- 
regarded one very highly satisfactory source of light, the original 
photographic illuminant, the sun. There was a time, indeed, during 
the rage for freakish and complex combinations of artificial lights, 
when photographers were apt to be rather superior about the sun, 
and to regard its light as altogether too crass, common and vulgar 
to use for taking a picture. But there are signs that, recovering 
somewhat from their mad infatuation with electricity, they are 
reawakening to grateful appreciation of the solid virtures of sun- 


light. 


As a matter of fact, the sun furnishes the finest possible photo- 
eraphic light. Dorothea Lange has used it to secure pictures that 
are eloquent social comments. With it Atget performed his unpre- 
tentious documenting of Paris, and Dr. Grabner portrayed his 
magnificently modelled nudes. Daylight only, of course, has been 
Misonne’s medium for his idealization of Flemish lanes and 
streets. Nor did Tisse in “Thunder Over Mexico,” that masterpiece 
of cinematographic photography, use any light but that of the sun. 


Many, having in mind the appalling results of conventional 
snapshots, are apprehensive of attempting portraits outdoors. 
These results are all too familiar—overpowering contrast, burnt- 
out light areas, shadows that are black holes, and obtrusive, irrele- 
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“Young Pirate” William Mortensen 
Figure 31. Sunlight with reflection from beach. 


vant backgrounds. Sunlight is not an easy illuminant to use. Skill 
and understanding are needed, and an appreciation of the forth- 
right honesty of daylight. 


No one since Joshua has been able to control the light of the 
sun with any degree of success. The secret of using it for por- 
traiture lies not so much in controlling as in adapting and taking 
advantage of the particular illumination of the moment. These 
methods of adaptation include the use of filters, reflectors, and 
panchromatic film. The combination of the K2 filter and panchro- 
matic film (which has been used with all the pictures illustrating 
this chapter) gives brilliance to the flesh tones and differentiates 
them from the sky. The use of reflectors reduces the normal dense- 
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ness of outdoor shadows and enables one to expose for the light 
area without losing the picture in the shadow area. A piece of 
white cloth, such as a large dishtowel, which may be hung over a 
bush or held by an assistant, is the most convenient form of reflec- 
tor for outdoor use. A tin reflector, which throws a “hot spot,” is 
not advised. | 


That which we broadly classify as “sunlight” is really an in- 
finite variety of lights, varying enormously in intensity, changing in 
strength every moment of the day, and altering in quality with 
every passing cloud. From sunrise to high noon (according to the 
data of W. Abney) the actinic intensity of the sun increases 60,000 
times. To catalogue completely these innumerable mutations is 
manifestly impossible, and if accomplished would serve no useful 
purpose to the practical worker. It is possible, however, to make 
a rough classification of the varieties of sunlight that are most 
useful to the portrait worker. This classification is along the same 
lines as that indicated in the preceding chapters—balanced light 
and unbalanced light, Basic Light and Dynamic Light. 


Daylight is, of course, predominantly Dynamic in its quality. 
This quality is most evident in direct, brilliant sunlight, unmitigated 
by any clouds or shade; this light is only adaptable to subjects of 
bold and craggy modelling. Although outdoor portraits allow a 
more contrasty lighting than would be sanctioned in studio practice, 
this type of light should not be used between the hours of 10:00 
A. M. and 2:00 P. M. During this period the sun is so high that it 
hides the eyes in black pits, and is of so great intensity as to be 
unmanageable. At the beach or on the water the light is often 
excessively bright, and requires careful handling. Under these 
conditions, however, there is a brilliant reflection from sand and 
water that yields finely modelled portraits. (The Young Pirate, 
Figure 31.) 

The sun in the early morning or just before setting has a 
warm brilliance that gives luminousness to shadows. The light 
then loses its sharply Dynamic effect and partakes more of the 
qualities of the Plastic Light. In Adelita (Figure 32) note the 
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* Adelita”’ William Mortensen 


Figure 32. Late afternoon sunlight approximating quality of Plastic Light. 
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medium tone of the sky, darker than the light-area and lighter than 
the shadows, which is so characteristic of the Plastic Light. This 
light is particularly excellent for rendering nude figures. Shortly 
after sunset, if there are large cumulus clouds in the sky, the atmos- 
phere is permeated with a strangely penetrating glow that, if taken 
at the precise moment, will give a notably delicate rendering of 
half-tones. When the sun is partially obscured, but the sky is full 
of white clouds, one discovers an illumination that, although boldly 
contrasty, so moderates the shadow areas that no reflector need be 
used. This light also inclines to the Plastic quality. Por la Manana, 
Figure 33). 


If a high fog covers the sky, an extremely soft lighting pre- 
vails which is good at all times of the day. This light at its best is 
not devoid of direction, but soaks luminously into all the shadows. 
It closely approximates the qualities of the Basic Light. (Maria 
Merced, Figure 34.) When the sun is high, and direct sunlight 
becomes too harsh, the subject may be photographed in the shade 
or in light that filters through heavy foliage. This filtered light 
penetrates well into the shadows, and is often Basic in quality. 


In all its varieties and mutations outdoor lighting holds to a 
singleness of spirit. This spirit may be summed up in three words: 
sincerity, directness and boldness. Traditionally, the light of the 
sun is revealing of falsehood and sham. In portraiture it shows up 
fatally any artificiality of subject or photographer. Automatically 
it eliminates from consideration all photographic tricks. The spirit 
of sunlight counsels direct speaking: hence the strong illumination 
should fall on the strong thematic interest, and all excessive deli- 
cacy and strained subtlety should be discarded. The use of diffu- 
sion devices in connection with outdoor subjects surpasses the 
limits of my vocabulary of invective. As an expression of utter 
perversion of taste the practice is comparable to adding sugar to 
a dry wine. Likewise, anything that smacks of deliberate posing, or 
of decorative stuff of the crépe de chine school, is immediately 
thrust beyond the pale by the searching honesty of the light of day. 


Now for a few suggestions on procedure. Have always plenty 
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“Por la Manana” 


Figure 33. Diffused sunlight of Plastic quality. 


William Mortensen 
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of film. Never go out to shoot pictures with less than six dozen 
negatives. If a thing is worth shooting at all, it is worth shooting a 
dozen times. A “film jag” is a very salutory method of escaping 
from smugness of conception, tightness of design, self-consciousness, 
and photographic inhibitions in general. 

Outdoor portraiture introduces problems new and unfamiliar 
to one who has always worked under studio conditions. The 
choice of the time of day and a propitiously veiled sky becomes 
important. The inside worker must also spend some time and 
film in acquainting himself with new exposure data, and in cullti- 
vating a fresh sensitiveness to light quality. Under these conditions 
a light meter of the photo-cell type will prove valuable, and will 
prevent heavy casualty of negatives. 

The outdoor portrait also brings up unaccustomed problems 
in composition. Not only must the head or figure be correctly 
placed relative to the angle of the light, but it must be effectively 
combined with the background. This will suggest much adjust- 
ment and experimentation. The lines and masses of the background 
must be made to contribute to the domination of the subject. 
Hence backgrounds should be avoided that are in themselves too 
important or dynamic. Also to be avoided are distracting back- 
grounds with broken patterns of light and dark, and equivocal 
backgrounds that do not immediately reveal themselves for what 
they are. Not only must the background be subordinated to the 
subject, but its relationship to the subject must be clear and justi- 
fied. Perhaps it is in the representation of the nude out of doors 
that photographers most frequently fail to justify the relationship 
of the background to the subject. All too often do we find our- 
selves speculating just how the young lady attained her position 
without scratching her delectable limbs and just which bush con- 
ceals for the moment her garments. 

At the outset proceed fairly deliberately and systematically. 
Place your reflectors carefully. Arrange your subject so that the 
head or figure is logically related to the lines and masses of the 
background. See that the strongest light falls on the strongest 
thematic interest (which would naturally be a point on the sub- 
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“Maria Merced” William Mortensen 
Figure 34. High Fog. Light of Basic quality. 
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ject’s face near the eyes) and place this point in front of the darkest 
area of the background. Then begin shooting. Keep the diaphragm 
at a single setting throughout, preferably at F. 8 or F. 9. But vary 
the exposure constantly and widely. Work carefully but not too 
slowly. By easy stages readjust the position of the subject and your 
own position. If any set-up looks particularly good through the 
finder or on the ground-glass, shoot a round dozen exposures of it. 

Carry on in this systematic manner until half of your film is 
gone. At this point change your approach; abandon system, 
abandon logic, abandon sanity. Climb trees and shoot down, lie in 
the ditch and shoot up. If a foolish idea occurs to you, be foolish. 
Or if the idea is fantastic, be fantastic. Keep moving: above all 
avoid long waits during which your inspiration shrivels and your 
subject quietly dies on you. Keep an element of play in it. In 
dealing with your subject don’t be heavy, don’t be pedagogical, 
don’t be impressive, don’t be dignified.* 

Were photographers more honest than they are vain, they 
would freely admit that the factor of the accidental plays a large 
part in their best work. It is in circumstances such as those de- 
scribed above, when the inhibitions of logic, common sense, and 
conscious technique are gaily chucked overboard, that one is most 
apt to accomplish things that are fresh, spontaneous and vital. 

Lately there came to my hands an annual that may be regarded 
as representative of recent photography. Checking through it, I 
unearthed some eloquent facts. It contains ninety-seven reproduc- 
tions of salon photographs. Of these, sixty-four were taken by day- 
light and thirty-one were studio products made under artificial 
light. (Two of the pictures were difficult to classify, and have been 
left out of account.) Quickly I marked off those that seemed 
to me to be obviously and patently below par. In this manner I 
placed a black mark on eleven (about 17%) of the daylight pictures 
and on twenty-one (about 67%) of the studio pictures. 

And what a gibbering nightmare is presented by that sixty- 
seven per cent: cloying sentimentality, oleaginous nudity, strutting 
theatricality, bombastic posing, and plain downright bad _pho- 


*For further discussion of procedure see Monsters and Madonnas (Introduction) and The Model. 
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tography. In all of it there is an impression of taste gone bad in 
unhealthy confinement. 


No such charge may be brought against the rejected pictures 
of the outdoor group. They simply, in composition or photography, 
fall below the high standard set by the rest. 


With what gratitude one turns to the rest of this outdoor 
group! All pomp and pretence is burned away in the light of the 
sun, and we find direct statement, dignity and power. And the 
ancient photographic virtues of GRADATION and DEFINITION are 
restated and reaffirmed. 


The ultimate effort of the Basic System of lighting has been 
to recover, so far as possible with artificial light, the simpleness, 
directness, and sincerity of daylight, and to escape from the cheap 
sophistication and insane complexity introduced into the studio 
by electricity. To this is added the advantage, if rightly understood, 
of thorough-going control. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


High Key and Low Key. 


An important phase of photography which is closely related 
to the problem of lighting is the matter of key. Key is a concept 
that belongs definitely to the field of the pictorialist: the commercial 
portrait photographer, working with problems of literal repre- 
sentation, is not concerned with the non-realistic emotional factors 
introduced by “high key” and “low key.” Unfortunately, there is 
a great deal of misunderstanding and wrong teaching on the mat- 
ter, which has led to the perpetration (and subsequent exhibition 
in salons) of many so-called “high key” and “low key” subjects 
that were merely bad photography. 


Key we may define as “placement in a scale of tones.” The 
significance of this definition may be more clearly understood if 
we consider it in relation to music, from which, of course, the 
concept of key is derived. Here we have to do with a long scale of 
musical tones, running from deepest bass to highest treble. A 
melody or harmony played in the lower part of this scale (in a low 
key) has an entirely different quality from the same melody or 
harmony played in the upper part of the scale (in a high key). 
Different emotional qualities are attached to high key and low key 
in music. A low key is apt to be rich and warm, sometimes gloomy; 
a high key more often connotes brilliance and delicacy. Different 
types of music demand different keys. Transposition of music into 
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an inappropriate key will destroy its character; imagine, for ex- 
ample, Lily Pons singing “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” or 
Tibbett warbling the “Bell Song” from “Lakme.” 

In photography also we have to do with a scale of tones. In 
this case it is a scale of tones of gray, running from a nearly pure 
white on one end to a nearly complete black on the other. Place- 
ment in this scale of tones determines the key. If a picture utilizes 
principally the half-tones on the white end of the scale, it is in a 
high key. If it emphasizes the half-tones of the black end of the 
scale, it is in a low key. As in music, differences in key carry dif- 
ferent emotional connotations. A high key in a picture suggests 
youth, gaiety, delicacy or brilliance. According to its use, a low 
key may suggest somberness and gloom, richness and warmth, or 
dignity and stability. As in music also, the use of a key inappropriate 
to the subject matter leads to absurdity. 


The great mass of photographic work lies, of course, in a 
middle key, and deals principally with the middle range of photo- 
graphic half-tones. To this range most photographers would do 
well to limit themselves, unless they have to do with subject matter 
that demands the especial emphasis of high key or low key. 


In one important particular, however, key in photography dif- 
fers from its musical analogy. All good photographs, whether high 
key, middle key or low key, utilize the entire available range of 
photographic half-tones. Difference in key is merely a difference 
in emphasis. A high-key picture should contain sparse elements of 
black and a low-key picture should have moments of brilliance. 
Similarly, a picture in the middle range has accents of extreme 
dark and extreme light. 

Thus the frequently expressed theory that a high-key print is 
only to be obtained from a negative of short range is fallacious. 
High key or low key, a negative should vary from black to clear 
glass, with all the intermediate gradations. Also false is the im- 
pression that key is determined by exposure and development, and 
by use of soft or contrasty printing papers. High key or low key, 
a negative should be exposed for the light-area and developed for 
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the shadows, and the print should be given a brief enough exposure 
to permit of four and a half minute development in a normal de- 
veloper. These factors of exposure and development are constant 
and inviolable, and should not be altered for any considerations of 
key. 
Properly speaking, there are but three factors that have to do 
with the control of key. These are: 
1. Choice of subject matter. 
2. Lighting. 
3. Use of control processes. 
The application of these three factors will become clear as we 
consider high key and low key in detail. 


HIGH KEY 


Examples of true high key photography are rare and quite 
difficult of accomplishment. High key demands the finest of crafts- 
manship and the most meticulous cleanliness in handling. 


But there are several types of false high key, much easier to 
produce than the genuine article, and frequently met with in salons 
and on the pages of photographic journals. The falsity and in- 
feriority of these types is immediately evident when they are 
compared with the brilliance and sparkle of the real thing. These 
false types of high key are all obtained by tampering with the 
factors of exposure and development. 

There are two sorts of false high key: 

1. The chalky type. 
2. The washed-out type. 

The former may be recognized by its chalked high-lights that 
spread out into the adjacent light-area, by its light-area nearly 
devoid of gradation, and by its abrupt contrasty shadows. The 
latter type is pale and dilute in quality and lacking “punch” at 
any point. Obviously, both types are based on faulty photography. 

There are two methods by which the “chalky” type of false 
high key may be produced: 

1. By heavy over-exposure of the negative. 
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2. By printing a normal* negative on extra-vigorous 
paper. 
Both these methods produce a contrasty print which, if the 
darks are small in amount and concentrated, is often regarded as 
an example in high key. 


““washed- 


Likewise, there are two methods of producing the 
out” type of false high key: | 
1. The negative is exposed for the shadows, and the 
subsequent print is given prolonged development in 
a very dilute developer. 
2. The negative is exposed for the shadows and printed 


on extra-soft paper. 


Neither of these two types of false high key—the chalky type 
or the washed-out type—bears any relationship to true high key. 
True high key stresses the gradations in the lighter part of the tone 
scale. Both the false types are notably lacking in these gradations. 

True high key is only to be obtained by the use of the already- 
mentioned factors of control: 

1. Choice of subject matter. 
2. Lighting. 
3. Use of control processes. 


The first and all-important factor in the control of key is the 
choice of subject matter. For a high-key picture the subject matter 
itself must be in a high key. If the subject itself does not, by a pre- 
ponderance of light tones and by a strategic placement of dark 
accents, suggest a high-key treatment, no amount of subsequent 
manipulation can successfully convert it into a high-key picture. 


The second factor in the control of key is lighting. Since high 
key deals chiefly with the gradations at the light end of the tone 
scale, the subject must be lighted in such a manner as to best 
display these gradations. This means that either the Basic Light or 
the Contour Light must be used. An unbalanced light or a con- 
trasty light is utterly unsuited to a high-key subject. 


* By the term “normal negative,” here and later in this chapter, is meant a negative exposed 
and developed according to the rule given in Chapter Four. 
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These two factors are always present in the production of 
true high-key pictures. The subject must be originally of a high 
key, and it must be so lighted as to display its high-key qualities. 
It is sometimes desirable to get an additional accent of complete 
black in the sparse and effective darks that are characteristic of the 
finest high-key work. For this purpose the third factor in the 
control of key is brought into play, the use of control processes. 
By the use of Projection Control, of the paper negative, and of 
controlled inking in the bromoil transfer, one is enabled to add 
this desired condiment of black which gives crispness and strength 
to high-key work. : 

The type of high key which is characteristic of Dorothy Wild- 
ing’s work, and which she uses with such rare taste, is accomplished 
by the use of the first two factors of control. The subject matter in 
her pictures is definitely high key and is displayed by a flat light 
of Basic quality. The principal area and emphasis in her pictures 
is given to the limited scale running from white to medium gray. 
This scale is revealed in beautiful gradations of pearly half-tones. 
The darker parts of the scale are compressed into a few significant 
accents. Complete black usually does not appear in her work. 

Of the controlled type of high key—the rarest and most dif- 
ficult—the unquestioned master is Arthur Kales, an artist whose 
serene and accomplished attainment completely overshadows the 
scrambling horde of parvenu pictorialists of today. Combining 
perfect technique with flawless taste, he has, in the difficult medium 
of the bromoil transfer, presented high-key studies, delicate in 
quality but with the added pungency of bits of pure black. 

By the use of Projection Control similar added stress may be 
given to the dark accents in high-key subjects. This was the pro- 
cedure with Jean (Figure 35).* In this case the eyes and lips were 
darkened by the use of “local printing.” In using local printing 
for such a purpose, great care must be taken to avoid “bruising” 
the delicate half-tones of the surrounding areas. 


LOW KEY 
As in the case of high key, the issue is confused by the prev- 


*See also Portrait of a Young Girl (Monsters and Madonnas). 
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“Miss Jean Harlow” 


Figure 35. High Key with Projection Control. 


William Mortensen 
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alence of many bad examples of false low key. This false low key 
is similarly obtained by taking liberties with exposure and develop- 
ment—factors which should be constant. There are several ways 
by which a false effect of low key may be secured, among which we 
may mention the following: 
1. By definite under-exposure of the negative. 
2. By definite under-development of a _ negative of 
normal exposure. 
3. By over-exposure of the print, with normal or exces- 
sive development. 

Portraits in this false low key had a certain vogue a few years 
ago—dark areas from which there loomed dimly, if you looked 
closely, an eye, an ear, a nose and a mouth. Obviously, this degra- 
dation of everything to a nearly uniform smudge, has nothing to do 
with genuine low-key work, which deals with the gradations in the 
darker end of the photographic scale of tones, running from black 
to the middle grays. 

True low key is to be obtained only by the use of the factors 
of control. Let me mention them again: 

1. Choice of subject matter. 
2. Lighting. 
3. Use of control processes. 

The first and determining factor in low key is the nature of 
the subject matter. This must itself be genuinely low key, dealing 
principally with dark half-tones, and containing a few condensed 
accents of white or near white. Frequently a dark background is 
added to increase the heaviness of tone. 

The lighting is generally used to increase the impression of 
low key. The Dynamic Light, with its unbalanced and deep shadows, 
is usually most suitable. This is the lighting in the low-key 
Tragedy (Figure 26). In rare instances the Basic Light or the 
Semi-Silhouette Light is used with a low key. (Note Indian Sere- 
nade, Figure 37.) In these cases the light simply serves passively 
to display a subject already low in key. 

A pictorialist who particularly excels in the use of low key 
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without the aid of controlled processes in Anne Brigman. The land- 
scape and figure subjects she chooses are intrinsically low in key, 
and are shown in a light that approximates the quality of the 
Dynamic. Notable in her pictures is the sparing and significant use 
of accents of light tones. 


In Echague we have the outstanding example of the application 
of control processes to low-key subjects. The combination process 
of paper negative and fresson enables him to secure the rich, fine 
gradation of lower tones so characteristic of his work, and to add 
by control the brilliance of crisp white notes of accent. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Lighting Practice. 


For the sake of clarity the five lights discussed in the preced- 
ing chapters have been presented as five sharply distinct types, 
each with its own characteristic set-up and floor plan. Between 
the extreme positions of the units indicated by the floor plans, there 
lie innumerable intermediate positions, every one yielding a 
slightly different relationship of tone and balance of light and 
shadow. As one acquires skill in the handling of this system, he 
will learn to recognize, value and use these intermediate types. 


By definition, the Basic Light is a fixed quality, since the 
light-area of the flesh tones matches accurately the tone of the 
background.* Nor is there much variation possible in the Plastic 
Light; the medium gray of the background is its characteristic and 
constant factor. But with the other three lights—Semi-Silhouette, 
Dynamic and Contour—there are infinite gradations in degree. 
The extreme quality of each of these three diminishes gradually to 
merge imperceptibly with the Basic Light. The Semi-Silhouette 
Light, for instance, may vary from a flesh tone that is very dark and 
heavy to a flesh tone that is just barely darker than the background. 
In actual practice it will be found that this slight Semi-Silhouette 
quality is more often used than a pure Basic Light. 


Similarly, the Dynamic Light, from very slight unbalance 
and very slight deviation from the Basic Light quality, may run to 


*But note that, without disturbing the matched tones characteristic of the Basic Light, it is 
possible, by moving the front unit to the right or the left, to suggest the unbalance of the Plastic 
Light. (Cf. Figure 11.) 
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extreme unbalance and extreme contrast. Choice and use of the 
particular degree and intensity of the light depends on the subject 
matter. Only material of extreme emotional content would justify 
the use of the extreme type. 

The Contour Light is subject to the same latitude of variation. 
From what is essentially a Basic Light with a slight accent on con- 
tour, it may progress through all the intermediate degrees, to a 
point where the outline is strongly and sharply delineated. If the 
contour is a subsidiary part of the pictorial interest of the image, 
the former type would be the logical choice. Only cases in which 
the bounding outline is the sole or dominating interest would jus- 
tify the use of the latter type, as extreme emphasis on contour is 
obtained only by the loss of gradation in the light-area. 

There is one variant in set-up that is occasionally useful. It 
is quite distinct from any of the other lights, but is not given separ- 
ate or extended consideration because it is very restricted in its 
use. This set-up is obtained by violating the rule given in Chapter 
Three that the two lighting units should not both be used to illumi- 
nate the subject. The two units are placed on both sides of the 
subject, just out of the range of the camera, and two feet in front 
of the subject. No additional light is used on the background. 

Patricia (Figure 36) is an instance of the use of this set-up. 
The light is obviously different from any that we have described. 
Characteristic of it are the double shadow of the nose and the dark 
line down the bridge of the nose. Definitely, it is an artificial type 
of light, as no natural source of illumination could possibly pro- 
duce these effects. However, if extreme care is exercised in the 
choice of subject matter, it may prove useful. It is very limited in 
its application. It fits only a youthful face of exceptionally good 
modelling, and must not be used with any other angle of the head 
than an absolutely straight-on front view. The slightest deviation in 
the latter respect completely destroys the effect of the light. 

The equipment which is listed in Chapter One, and which is 
the basis of all the set-ups described and illustrated, is intended 
for and proportioned to portrait heads, single figures, and small 
compact groups. For dealing with large groups or ambitious pic- 
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torial projects the lighting equipment must be enlarged. The same 
lighting scheme is adhered to, and the same relationship of units 
is maintained in these cases, but the units are changed to illuminate 
a larger area. For the single rear unit there is substituted a long 
overhead strip light or two side strips. The bulbs in the larger 
unit should total about 1000 watts. The front unit is replaced by 
a “concentrated broad” of increased spread and wattage. Such a 
light as the “Mole-Richardson” broad is excellent for the purpose, 
being easily moved and adjusted. The front unit should likewise 
carry 1000 watts. It is dangerous, either for portrait or pictorial 
work, to increase the brightness of the units beyond the limits 
indicated. Any substantial increase in the intensity of the lighting 
will result in “flattening” of the image and in serious loss of half- 
tone quality. 


In order to clarify the relationship of lighting to the whole 
procedure of making a picture, it seems best to include a descrip- 
tion of the actual working out of a concrete pictorial problem. 
For this purpose I have selected An Indian Serenade (Figure 37). 
This picture involves interesting details of procedure; for, despite 
its romanticism, lyric quality and exotic atmosphere, it was assem- 
bled from quite common and ordinary materials. It was taken 
indoors, and the lengthy perspective was not greater than twenty 
feet. 


The material components of the picture were the following: 
White background. 
A dishpan of water. 
A cement floor. 
Some artificial flowers. 
Sundry drapes and scarfs. 
Eight yards of pink gauze of two shades. 
Two grass mats. 
Prunings of a rose bush. 
A musical instrument. 
The regular lighting equipment listed in Chapter One was 
used. 
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“Patricia” 


Figure 36. 


William Mortensen 
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As the picture was intended as a decorative piece of the 
Oriental type, it was naturally conceived on a two-dimensional 
notan plan. It was, therefore, arranged in a series of parallel 
planes. The first and most distant plane consisted of the sky and 
mountains; the second, of the tree and figures; the third, of the 
foreground. In this manner a clear sense of recession and space 
was given, without loss of two-dimensional quality. 

A rough pencil sketch (Figure 38) served to establish the 
main planes of the picture, to give an approximate idea of the 
linear and notan pattern, and to indicate the framing and relation 
of the figures to the picture-space. For pictorial work, the use of 
such a preliminary sketch is indispensable, as it compels one to 
visualize in advance and obviates aimless experimentation at the 
time of shooting. 

The setting was carefully arranged beforehand. Directly in 
front of the white background was laid the pink gauze, bunched up 
to represent the mountains, the paler colour serving for the distant 
ranges and the darker for the nearer ones. Five feet from the 
background the grass mats were put down, the flowers sprinkled 
about, and the “tree” suspended by a wire from the ceiling. Then 
for about fifteen feet in front of the grass mats, the cement floor 
was well wet down, the water laid in with a mop in streaks 
parallel to the background. 

The costumes consisted simply of a few bits of cloth pinned 
about and draped. The materials were selected for their photo- 
graphic and notan qualities rather than their intrinsic beauty, due 
care being taken, of course, to avoid extreme contrasts of black and 
white. Authenticity was not aimed at: rather the endeavor was to 
suggest the spirit of the Oriental garb with as few elements as 
possible. * 

In keeping with the two-dimensional plan of the picture, the 
Basic Light was used. The conventional Basic Light set-up was 
altered to conform to the greater space involved. The front unit 
was the same distance from the subject as the camera—i.e., fifteen 
feet—so it was necessary to pull the rear unit away correspondingly, 


*For use of “‘costume elements”? see The Model, Part I, Chapter Seven. 
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“Indian Serenade” 


Figure 37. 


William Mortensen 
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until the tones of flesh and background matched. The moon was 
obtained by the use of a “baby Klieg,” which, with the aid of a 
cardboard mask, was made to cast a spot of intense illumination on 
the background. To avoid hitting the figure with its beam, it was 
necessary to place the Klieg on one side of the setting. This position 
of course preduced an oval moon until the hole in the cardboard 
mask was altered to correct the distortion. 


In arranging the models it was found necessary to place the 
man on a small stool in order to create the desired pyramidal com- 
position. The tree was shifted somewhat and a few twigs were 
lopped into order to bring it into more harmonious conformation 
with the figures. The flowers were adjusted until they formed 
effectively placed accents. Before shooting, the whole set-up was 
studied through the blue-glass, the notan pattern observed, and a 
few bad contrasts noted and corrected. The moon was moved to 
its most effective placement relative to the heads, and a last slight 
rearrangement of the foliage was made. With a Basic Light, such as 
is used in this case, the models may be freely moved, and all the 
other elements of the picture may be arranged, without the need 
of further altering the set-up of the lights. 


The camera was placed on a low tripod, about five inches 
from the floor and twenty feet from the background. This low 
position of the camera was chosen to get a low horizon line, which 
gave dominance to the figures and made it easier to build a pyra- 
midal composition. It also secured the best reflections from the 
wet floor. A large number of exposures were taken—about three 
or four dozen—with slight variations in exposure, and with gradual 
slight changes in the inter-relationship of the smaller elements of 
the picture. 


After development, the negatives were examined carefully, 
and all except those perfect in quality were discarded. Proofs were 
made of the remainder. Then followed a long process of elimina- 
tion and selection on the basis of two standards—subject interest 
and notan pattern. When the group of proofs was at last reduced 
to two or three. the final choice was made on the basis of subject 
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Figure 38. 


Preliminary sketch for 


“Indian Serenade.” 


interest. Thus three standards of choice were employed: 
1. Negative quality. 
2. Notan pattern. 
3. Subject interest. 


A considerable amount of Projection Control was employed 
in making the final print. Much care was used in framing so as to 
secure effective relationship of the figures to the picture space. 
Dodging with the finger tip was resorted to in order to produce an 
halation about the moon and darken the tone of the rest of the 
picture. Through dodging also were obtained the deep tones in 
the upper corners. | 


In the foregoing example the choice of the lighting was de- 
termined by the decorative, two-dimensional intent of the picture. 
So, in making use of the five Lights that have been described and 
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of any variations that may be derived from them, one must be 
guided by a single, all-important rule: Lighting must conform to 
the implications of the subject. The subject matter and its presen- 
tation is the ultimate concern of pictorial art, and all processes and 
all technical matters must lend themselves to this end if they are 
to justify themselves. 
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APPENDIX A 


Other Lighting Methods. 


In order that the Basic System may be presented in a perspec- 
tive of comparison to other methods, I include critical comments 
on some systems of lighting now in vogue. These are: 


The forty-five degree angle light. 
The rim light or rear light. 

The broad and spot combination. 
The ring light. 


The first three are more or less traditional systems. The last 
is more recent, and owes its vogue to the exploitation given it by 


Fred P. Peel. 


THE FORTY-FIVE DEGREE LIGHT 


The combination of the forty-five degree angle light and a 
reflector is the great-grandfather of all other systems of photo- 
graphic lighting, and is today the method used in ninety per cent 
of commercial portrait studios. It is conservative and safe, and 
has served to make many excellent portraits. The dignified and 
solid work of Stieglitz utilized this method of lighting. 


It is an effort to produce the impression of modelling and 
roundness by lighting one side of the face much more strongly 
than the other. Despite the moderating effect of the reflector, it is 
essentially a contrasty light. When the negative was exposed for the 
shadows, according to the invariable custom of those who used this 
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light, there was much damage to the half-tones in the light-area. 

The set-up for the forty-five degree light is not dissimilar to 
that of the Dynamic Light described in Chapter Six. There is an 
important distinction to be observed, however. The Dynamic Light 
is a pictorial light, solely. It is never put to conventional portrait 
use. It is employed only when its nearly opaque shadows and sharp 
contrasts have a definite dramatic significance. 


THE RIM LIGHT 


The second and third types of lighting on the list given 
above—the rim light and the spot-and-broad combination—are 
derived from motion picture practice. In motion pictures both 
these types were merely the result of compromise with certain 
technical shortcomings inherent in the cinema of some years ago. 
That these lightings have made their way into commercial por- 
trait work is simply due to assiduous but undiscriminating 
imitation. 

The film stock in use fifteen or twenty years ago was vastly 
less sensitive than that used today. This made the problem of 
getting enough light on the subject to compensate for the neces- 
sarily clipped exposure a very difficult one. The light of the sun— 
and lots of it—was the only illuminant in the early days of the 
cinema. The interior sets were open to the sky, and from sur- 
rounding platforms dozens of mirrors concentrated sunlight on 
the action from all angles. From this practice was evolved the back 
light or rim light which made a halo of the blond tresses of many 
an actress of those happy days. 

This rather tricky and startling effect was presently duplicated 
and refined upon with artificial lights in the hands of commercial 
portrait photographers. For a while it ran a hectic course in movie 
magazines and “fan” pictures. At present its use is largely aban- 
doned, and appears only in the work of an occasional photographer 
in the hinterland villages. 

The best known and most artful exponent of this lighting 
scheme was, no doubt, Baron De Meyer. He elaborated a system 
of tubular lighting units with which he was able to control the 
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placement of his rim lighting with great nicety. By combining the 
rim light with rather scintillant high-key subject matter he obtained 
brilliant results, well remembered by all readers of Harper’s 
Bazaar in the days immediately after the War. 

The rim light is open to numerous objections. Unless very 
skillfully employed, it always creates an impression of fakiness, of 
insincere theatricality. It is immediately obvious to the beholder 
that ingenious and clever things have been done with the lights: 
light, as I have often insisted in this volume, should always aim at 
being simply a condition of visibility, not an obvious thing-in-itself. 
The rim light is open to the even more fundamental objection that 
it draws the attention outward to the contours of the image, and 
thus dissipates the attention instead of focusing it. Thus the rim 
light contributes to the violation of a basic law of picture making. 

In extenuation of the rim light it should be said that, in the 
hands of a master such as De Meyer, the brilliance and sparkle of 
the results often serves to compensate for the unimportance of the 
subject matter. The sound artistic judgment of De Meyer was 
evidenced in the fact that he always used subject matter delicate 
and refined in contour, but possessing little character interest. 


THE SPOT AND BROAD 


Like the rim light, the spot-and-broad combination was de- 
rived from motion picture practice. After the movies abandoned 
their outdoor stages and betook themselves to artificial light indoors, 
they were still harassed by the relative slowness of their film stock. 
So it was the custom to flood all sets with huge quantities of light, 
furnished by gigantic “sun arcs,” that sizzled and hissed in every 
available parking space on the set. This bathed the performers in 
a flat, characterless light, lacking both shadows and high-lights. To 
secure the needed accents, advantageously placed spotlights 
squirted their concentrated beams to produce highlights on brow, 
cheek, or wherever desired. 

This type of lighting was seized on with avidity by the commer- 
cial photographers that catered to the motion picture trade. 
Instances of its use may be seen on almost every page of any motion 
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picture fan magazine. Its close affinity with Hollywood and its 
rather spectacular qualities (when at its best) have made the 
broad-and-spot combination a particular favorite of the advertising 
fraternity. In the recent increase of photographic material in 
magazine advertising, this type of lighting is most conspicuous. 

The man who has probably been most successful in his exploi- 
tation of this type of lighting is Edward Steichen. And his work 
furnishes a particularly clear instance both of its advantages and 
its shortcomings. 

His work has an almost explosive sort of effectiveness. It 
catches the eye immediately like a pin-wheel or an electric sign. 
This quality has made his pictures ideal for advertising and jour- 
nalistic purposes in which immediate effect and fast talking are so 
important. But inspection soon shows the shallowness of his 
effects; the eye, though at first startled into looking, finds little to 
hold it and much to distract it. His usual placement of spotlights 
creates a pattern of intersecting bands of light and shadow, im- 
mediately startling but signifying nothing. Instead of being led by 
a single strategically placed accent of strong contrast, the eye 
encounters a whole series of collisions of pure white with pure 
black arranged in checkerboard style. 

For the sensational rendering of unimportant matters, such 
as advertising “copy requires, this method of lighting is probably 
ideal; for good pictorial work it is utterly lacking in the essential 
qualities of concentration and simplicity of effect. 


THE RING LIGHT 


Under the title Shadowless Lighting, Fred P. Peel describes, 
in an article in Camera Craft.* a method of making high-key pho- 
tographs with a contour shadow. The general effect bears some 
resemblance to that secured with the Contour Light described in 
Chapter Three, but is secured with entirely different and much 
more complicated equipment. Mr. Peel’s method of lighting repre- 
sents an interesting departure, and many photographers have been 
interested in duplicating and experimenting with his apparatus. 


* December, 1933. 
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Briefly, this apparatus consists of a doughnut shaped reflector 
eighteen inches in diameter carrying twelve photofloods. This 
ring of light, 9000 watts strong, encircles the lens of the camera 
and is permanently attached to the camera stand. 


A subject photographed with this light in front of an illumi- 
nated white background appears in an extremely high key with a 
strongly marked contour shadow. 


Although the “ring light” involves an interesting idea and 
should lead to worth-while developments, it is in its present form 
open to numerous technical and practical objections. 


The quality of the light, as shown by the pictures illustrating 
the article, inclines to be chalky and is lacking in crisp high-lights. 
This is due to the extreme volume of light and to the large spread 
of the ring, by means of which the finer gradations in the light-area 
are “washed out.” Owing to the slightness of the gradation in the 
light-area, the outline shadow tends to be harsh and mechanical in 
appearance. Multiple high-lights in the eyes are an unfortunate 
and inevitable result of the use of the “ring light.” A concentrated 
bank of lights aggregating 9000 watts is very difficult to face, and 
is bound to prove disagreeable to the sitter. It is an inflexible type 
of equipment. The ring light is adapted to only this single style of 
lighting. The fact that camera and light may not be separated pre- 
vents one from securing any variation of effect. 
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APPENDIX B 


Technical Notes. 


FOCAL LENGTH AND GRADATION 


The dimensions given on all the ground plans for lighting set- 
ups in this book are based on the use of a lens of short focal 
length. 


The reasons for its use are twofold. In the first place, the 
short focal length lens is economical of studio space. It is possible 
with such a lens to secure studies of full figures and small groups 
in a studio of the size described in Chapter One. 


Secondly, and much more important, the short focal length 
lens is best adapted to the aims of this lighting system. Throughout, 
in lighting, exposure, and development, the effort is to make the 
utmost use of the gradations of the photographic medium. A lens 
of long focal length gives less perfect rendering of half-tones than 
one of short focal length. A lens of long focal length, owing to its 
large inherent “circle of confusion,” causes a merging of half-tones 
with a resultant loss of gradation. 


Motion picture photographers long ago realized the very great 
advantages of short focal lengths. Lenses of 35 mm. length, and 
even shorter, are in common use by them. 


A short focal length is the natural and normal approach to 
eraphic representation. The eye itself is an instrument of short 
focal length. : 
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FILM AND GRADATION 


1. Colour correction. 

For all indoor portrait and pictorial work Orthochromatic 
(green sensitive) film is to be preferred to Panchromatic emulsions. 
Raising the level of red-sensitivity (as is done by panchromatiza- 
tion) results in the loss of half-tone values in the rendering of 
flesh. The comparative effects of the two types of emulsion may 
be readily judged by observing the face of a subject of medium 
complexion first through a red-orange filter and then through a 
green filter. When viewed through the red-orange glass, the flesh 
tones are flattened out, with obvious loss of gradation. Through 
the green glass, however, the half-tones appear crisp and beauti- 


fully defined. 


2. Speed. 

The craze for speed that has afflicted amateur photographic 
circles during recent years was economically conditioned by the 
motion picture studios’ efforts to cut down lighting costs. By 
increasing the speed of their film, they were able to reduce the 
amount of light used on the sets, and thus effected a material 
saving. Unhappily, film speed may be increased only by increasing 
red-sensitivity. Hence, for portrait and pictorial purposes, “Super- 
Pan” emulsions simply exaggerate those faults of Panchromatic 
emulsions that were pointed out in the last paragraph. 


3. Latitude. 

In an effort to make the joys of photography accessible to nine- 
year-olds and incompetents, manufacturers have of late greatly wid- 
ened the limits of over-exposure and under-exposure, within which it 
is possible to secure a recognizable image. This is done by combining 
a fast emulsion and a slow emulsion on the same film. This pro- 
cedure, while no doubt advantageous to the snapshooter who 
demands a picture every time he clicks the shutter, works a great 
hardship on the pictorialist, to whom gradation is all-important. 
Film of large latitude is invariably contrasty, with much loss of 
half-tones in the middle range, where the half-tones of the two 
emulsions have mutually nullified each other. It may be stated in 
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axiomatic form: The more latitude, the less gradation. 

When tens of thousands of professionals and competent 
amateurs have invested heavily in equipment and are anxious to 
make the most of it, it seems strange policy on the part of film 
manufacturers that they should adjust the quality of their product 
to conform to the photographic talents of the Sunday tripper and 
holiday snapshooter. Those who have watched with consternation 
while once reputable and dependable products declined from month 
to month in usefulness have fervently prayed for the day when some 
enlightened manufacturer would restore to the market a film of small 
latitude and ample gradation — not a fool-proof makeshift for 
bunglers, but an honest photographic product for photographers. 


EXPOSURE AND GRAIN 


Each epoch has its own fashionable ailment. Thirty years 
ago it was appendicitis; today, possibly sinus trouble is the smarter 
failing. Currently, photographers are horribly concerned about 
grain, an ailment quite unknown to our fathers. Grain is a malady 
of obscure causes. The photographer obsessed by it grows pale, 
wears a haunted expression, has a poor appetite and loses sleep. 
Unless the infection is checked, the victim resorts to physical 
development and falls into a decline. 

Some have blamed grain on the developer. These have fever- 
ishly tested out dozens upon dozens of mixtures of polysyllabic 
nomenclature, and have triumphantly discovered and despairingly 
renounced a new panacea every week. Some have even dug out of 
the archives the ancient procedure of “physical development.” 
Others have found the source of grain in the manner of drying 
the film. These have, according to their particular school of 
thought, dried the film fast, dried it slowly, dried it in a warm room, 
dried it in a cool room, dried it in still air and dried it in a breeze. 
Still others have blamed the emulsion, have tried out all makes, 
brands and varieties, and have flung themselves with desperate 
hope upon each new kind that appeared upon the market. 

Nearly every possible factor was investigated, indeed, except 
the phases of the moon and the colour of the photographer’s hair. 
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But so-called “grainless developers” continued to put forth grainy 
negatives, and fine grain negatives would often be produced by 
nothing more exotic than good old MQ. 

Lately the proposition has been advanced that fine grain is 
only to be obtained by slightly excessive exposure; that is, by full 
exposure for the shadows. This is quite contrary to my experience. 
Rather, I have found that it is by exposure for the light-area, taken 
in combination with correct lighting and development, that grain- 
less results are secured. I have some prints made from miniature 
negatives that were developed ten years ago—long before grain had 
become a matter of international concern. The negatives were 
developed in the strongly alkaline Rytol tabloid developer. But 
the 11x14 prints made from them show little or no grain. 


Whether or not negatives have grain is of no importance so 
long as the grain does not appear on the print. With a thin 
negative, such as is secured by the exposure and development 
scheme outlined in Chapter Four, whatever grain is present in the 
negative is largely lost in making a projection print from it. 
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APPENDIX C 
The Modified Basic Light 


Since the Basic Light presents structure directly and objectively, 
it is effective for the portraiture of men whose faces are strong and 
masculine in contour. But owing to its tendency to smooth out and 
subordinate minor irregularities, it is not appropriate for youths, or 
for men whose faces are unduly round or smooth. With these, the 
straight Basic Light is apt to exaggerate this roundness and smooth- 
ness and produce a slightly effeminate effect. In these cases a 
modified form of the Basic Light is found to be better. 


As we have seen, two characteristics distinguish the (straight) 
Basic Light. These are: 


1. The background and the light-area of the image are of 
the same brightness. 


2. The light is balanced. That is, the illumination is equal 
on both sides of the image. | 

This is the quality of the light obtained when the front unit is in 
Position A in Figure 39. By moving the front unit toward Position 
B or C (Figure 39), the first of the above characteristics is unaffected : 
the matched tones of light-area and background remain the same. 
But this shift creates a slight unbalance with heavier shadows on one 
side of the image than on the other. 


The modified form of the Basic Light may be defined as follows: 


1. The background and the light-area are of the same 
brightness. 


2. The light is slightly unbalanced, with the shadows 
stronger on one side than on the other. 
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The front unit should not be moved beyond the eighteen inch 
limits indicated in Figure 39. Excessive unbalance is altogether 
opposed to the quality of the Basic Light. 


It is possible for the model to move almost as freely in this 
Modified Basic Light as in the straight type. The modified form gives 
an increased impression of strength, which is of advantage in 
portraits of men of the facial characteristics mentioned above. 
Figure 41 is a typical example of the Modified Basic Light.* 


The Basic Light may be further modified by raising the front 
unit not more than eighteen inches above the level of the lens. 
(Position B, Figure 40.) This type of Modified Basic Light is useful 
in dealing with a subject whose eyes are too prominent. Raising the 
front unit emphasizes the shadows of the brows, thus increasing the 
apparent depth of the orbits.** 


In order to avoid shadows on the background, it is best when 
using the Modified Basic Light, to place the rear unit on the opposite 
side of the subject from the front unit. 


*Other examples of the Modified Basic Light may be found in Monsters and Madonnas (Johan 
the Mad, Human Relations) and The Model (A !a Gare, Figure 158). 


**Further suggestions regarding the manipulation of the front unit to correct individual facial 
peculiarities will be found in The Model. (Part I, Chapter Two.) 
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“Lester” William Mortensen 


Figure 41. Modified Basic Light 
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MORTENSEN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
LAGUNA BEACH . . . .  . «~~ CALIFORNIA 


ILLIAM MORTENSEN offers a full cur- 

riculum of individual instruction in his 

distinctive technique which is of espe- 

cial interest to advanced amateurs and 
professional photographers. The many beginners 
who also study with him are spared bewilderment 
and loss of time by the simplified, logical methods 
and procedures of the Mortensen School. More than 
six hundred students in the past ten years have taken 
these courses, which cover all branches of Pictorial 
and Portrait Photography, with particular emphasis 
on the Miniature Negative. They include the special 
processes of Bromoil, Color and Paper Negative, 
with advanced treatment of Character, Dramatic 
and Landscape Photography. 


The student receives his training through dem- 
onstration, supervised practice, and criticism of 
assignments, covering all points in the System. 


A large gallery of salon prints, including the 
work of both Mr. Mortensen and many of his dis- 
tinguished students, provides inspiration and oppor- 
tunity for study. For further information, you are 
invited to call at the Studios, or to address — 


William Mortensen 
903 South Coast Boulevard 
Laguna Beach, California 


by 


William Mortensen 


@ A sample of this book appeared originally in CAMERA 
CRAFT but photographers wanted more than a sample as 
they showed by their demands for reprints, and their de- 
mands for the whole story. 


® Here is the whole story, a complete course in advanced 
enlarging technique. If you have been graduated from the 
beginners grade, you need this book! 


® Concerned primarily with the four methods the author 
uses to control the image during projection: Framing, Local 
Printing and “Dodging In,” Alteration or Distortion, and 
Combination Printing and Montage; the book also contains 
invaluable sections on equipment, exposure and developing 
technique. 


® The methods here described permit the photographer to 
greatly enhance the pictorial effectiveness of his picture. 
He may emphasize or subdue appropriate parts of the 
image at will. In short, this book points the way to truly 
creative photography. 


® 96 pages, 51 illustrations. 


Price $1.75 Cloth Bound 


At your dealer or 


CAMERA CRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


425 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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William Mortensen 


One of the most unusual photographic 


books ever published, has two purposes. 
First, it presents 20 beautiful photograv- 
ure seproductions of Mortensen’s work, 
prepared and arranged so that they may 
be removed for framing without damag- 
ing the book. Secondly, accompanying 
each picture is a complete exposition of 
the methods used in hodnings the print 


and the artistic principles involved. 


$4.00 


William Mortensen : 


@ Why do you look-at pictures? 
@ What makes pictures interesting? 


@ What are the pictorial qualities that command 
attention? 


® How may’ you secure these qualities in your 
pictures? 


@ What is a picture? 


® These and many other important questions are 
answered in William: Mortensen’s new book. 


@ A master pictorialist sheds a new light on the 
art of picture making. 


@® A revolutionary approach to the secret of mak- 
ing effective pictures. 


@ A startling introduction to problems of composi- 
tion based on a simple workable formula. 


@ Illustrated with fifty-five full-page reproductions 
of Mortensen’s best and most characteristic pic- 
tures. 


A cover picture in full natural color, beautifully 
bound in white plastic. 


$2.00 


At-your dealer or 


CAMERA: CHATI PUSLISOHING CQ. 


425 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


